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rVERYONE    more   than   casually    acquainted 

with  academic  life  on  any  or  every  level, 
knows  that  the  faculty  is  the  most  important 
group  in  the  school  structure  and  the  learning 
process. 

The  student  knows  it,  for  he  asks  about  the 
quality  of  the  faculty  when  making  a  choice  of 
a  school  to  attend. 

The  parents  of  students  know  it.  Their 
appreciation  of  the  school  which  trains  their 
child  is  largely  measured  by  the  effectiveness 
of  its  faculty  members. 

The  administrative  officers  of  a  school  are 
acutely  and  constantly  aware  of  the  perform- 
ance of  teachers  in  classroom  and  in  other 
relationships. 

The  community,  both  nearby  and  distant, 
often  judge  a  school  by  its  faculty  members. 
Support  for  the  school  is  closely  related  to  the 
degree  of  confidence  which  exists  in  the  faculty. 

rE  at  Presbyterian  College,  therefore,  are 
constantly  aware  of  the  need  for  a  faculty 
which  is  excellent.  Untiring  efforts  are  exer- 
cised in  recruiting  and  engaging  of  teachers  and 
professors  who  enhance  the  learning  process. 
We  ask  three  major  questions  about  faculty 
members,  whether  they  are  prospective  teach- 
ers or  those  presently  engaged  in  teaching  in 
our  classrooms.   They  are: 

1.  Has  the  teacher  gained  competence  in 
his  chosen  field  and  does  he  maintain 
it? 

2.  Can  the  particular  professor  truly 
teach?  Effective  communication  is  not 
easily   achieved  and   maintained. 

3.  Does  the  teacher  have  a  commitment 
to  carry  out  his  tasks  within  the  frame- 
work of  Christian  truth  and  responsi- 
bility? 

Recently,  a  prominent  educator  said,  "I  have 
told  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  mv  college,  that  I 
have  earned  my  annual  salary  if  I  can  employ 
one  good  teacher  for  that  year." 

The  faculty  is  important! 


COVER 

Wrapping  around  from  front  to  back  cover  is  the 
assembled  group  of  Presbyterian  College  faculty 
members.     They're    identified    on    page    10. 
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A   panel  composed   of   Professors 

David  Moorefield  '48,   Richard   Adams   '48 

and   Ronald   Burnside    focus   atfenfion 

on  the  Presbyterian  College  purpose 

in   a  faculty  discussion   of 


Faith  and   Learning 


Moderator  Moorefield 

We  have  been  assigned  the  task  of  stimulat- 
ing interest  in  the  purpose  and  goal  of  Pres- 
byterian College  in  terms  of  the  problem  of 
faith  and  learning.  Our  aim  is  not  to  give  you 
the  answers.  Rather,  we  hope  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  this  problem.  We  feel  we  will  have 
succeeded  if  we  can  arouse  your  interest  in  a 
problem  that  must  always  be  a  critical  one  for 
a  church  college. 

The  purpose  of  Presbyterian  College  has 
been  given  to  us  as  "to  give  a  liberal  educa- 
tion within  a  definitely  Christian  context." 
This  statement  is  intentionally  broad  and  we 
must,  as  a  faculty,  give  it  some  content.  I 
believe  that  it  is  not  out  of  place  that  w^e 
should,  during  these  years  of  our  self-study, 
actually  re-consider  this  purpose  again  and 
again.  We  do  not  live  in  a  static  world.  Our 
purpose  need  not  change  although  avenues  to 
its  fulfillment  may  change  frequently.  Let  me 
read  again  the  full  statement  as  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  regarding  our  purpose: 


"The  Purpose  and  Goal  of  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege is  the  liberal  education  of  young  men  and 
women  within  a  distinctively  Christian  con- 
text. 

"This  goal  is  set  forth  with  the  conviction: 

"1.  That  education  in  the  liberal  arts  tra- 
dition can  be  achieved  successfully  only 
through  a  program  characterized  by 
academic  excellence,  and  through  those 
non-academic  activities  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  growth  of  able  minds,  sound 
bodies,  and  strong  moral  character. 

"2.  That  Christian  commitment  demands 
that  the  pursuit  of  learning  take  place 
in  a  framework  of  genuine  intellectual 
freedom  and  a  concomitant  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  Church  and  to 
society." 

Having  this  purpose  in  mind,  let  us  define 
some  of  the  terms.  The  term  "liberal  educa- 
tion" in  itself  may  not  be  clear.  The  word  lib- 
eral is  so  loaded  with  emotions  as  it  is  used 
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in  the  field  of  religion  or  in  politics  that  we 
need  to  point  out  that  "liberal  education"  is 
not  to  be  understood  in  this  sense.  We  inherit 
the  idea  of  a  liberal  education  from  the  Greeks. 
Here  it  was  understood  that  education  was  to 
be  liberating,  liberating  from  attachments  to 
the  world  of  illusion,  liberating  to  the  higher 
world  of  truth.  To  illustrate,  education  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  technical 
advancement.  Mathematics  was  used  to  help 
men  get  their  minds  above  the  material  to  the 
spiritual.  While  we  no  longer  have  the  same 
goals  entirely  in  mind,  we  feel  that  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  a  Christian  College  ought  to 
liberate  men  from  the  bondage  of  ignorance,  of 
self-seeking,  into  a  life  of  service  for  the  King- 
dom of  God.  We  believe  that  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  side  of  man  is  important  and 
that  a  liberal  education  helps  men  to  serve 
others  in  the  way  that  they  need  most  to  be 
helped.  Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Spanish  department  how  we  can 
justify  including  a  study  of  Spanish  and  the 
Spanish  culture  in  a  liberal  arts  education. 
Professor   Adams 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  study  of  Spanish  cul- 
ture can  be  liberating  in  several  ways.  To  be- 
come familiar  with  this  culture  is  to  know  some 
of  the  most  liberating  men  of  all  time,  men 
who  themselves  battled  with  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  upper- 
most. The  Spanish  people  have  had  to  fight 
for  their  life  and  culture.  In  these  battles  they 
were  forced  to  answer  questions  as  profound 
as  can  be  asked.  This  is  shown  in  their  re- 
ligion, in  their  art,  in  their  history.  We  can 
be  educated  men  without  knowing  the  heritage 
of  Spanish  culture,  but  to  know  it  is  to  be 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  liberating 
forces. 

Moderator  Moorefield 

Mr.  Burnside,  since  you  are  in  the  depart- 
ment of  history,  we  want  to  ask  you  to  defend 
the  right  of  history  to  be  in  a  liberal  arts  ed- 
ucation. 

Professor  Burnside 

History  has  the  right  to  be  in  a  liberal  arts 
education  because  it  is  only  by  understanding 
the  past  that  we  can  be  freed  from  it.  We 
study  history  to  be  liberated  from  its  errors. 
For  example,  history  can  teach  us  that  progress 
does  not  come  automatically,  but  requires 
struggle  and  sacrifice.  Also,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  history  may  not  always  be  liberat- 
ing. We  are  familiar  with  attempts  in  pre- 
World  War  II  Germany  to  use  history  to  but- 
tress a  belief  that  the  Germans  were  a  super- 
race.  Such  a  use  of  history  would  be  more  en- 
slaving than  liberating.  But  the  possibility  of 
a  misuse  of  the  study  of  history  does  not  mean 
that  it  cannot  also  be  quite  liberating. 
Moderator  Moorefield 

The  suggestions  of  these  panel  members  may 
make  you  ask :  "Am  I  supporting  a  purely  tech- 
nical education  or  is  my  teaching  actually  lib- 


erating the  students  from  the  narrow  back- 
grounds which  they  inherit?"  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  discipline  here  which  should  not 
answer  that  question  to  justify  its  existence  in 
a  liberal  arts  education. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  latter  half  of  our  defi- 
nition of  purpose.  We  are  aiming  to  have  a 
liberal  education  within  a  Christian  context. 
Certainly  being  in  a  Christian  context  implies 
a  certain  general  type  of  pre-supposition  and 
a  certain  goal  toward  which  we  want  to  lead 
the  students.  I  assume  that  the  "Christian 
context"  means  that  we,  in  some  form  or  an- 
other, hold  to  the  doctrine  of  creation ;  namely, 
that  the  world  is  made  for,  and  can  serve, 
God.  I  think  it  implies,  too,  that  we  recognize 
in  some  form  original  sin;  namely,  a  primeval 
but  actual  perversion  of  creation,  including  all 
the  talents  of  man.  1  assume  this  implies  that, 
by  God's  grace,  that  which  is  separated  and 
estranged  from  God,  from  its  proper  use,  can 
be  restored.  All  of  this  is  immediately  relevant 
for  the  possibility  of  community  among  us. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  we,  in  a  community 
of  learning,  are  obligated  to  try  to  understand 
the  proper  place  of  our  specialty  in  the  total 
aspect  of  Truth.  Are  the  disciplines  we  teach 
to  be  isolated,  or  are  they,  too,  part  of  the 
community  of  Truth?  In  other  words,  can  we 
have  a  deeper  community  among  us  than  is 
possible  in  some  other  quarters  because  our 
disciplines  demand  that  we  form  a  community 
so  that  each  discipline  will  play  its  proper  role? 
Then,  too,  is  the  community  among  the  faculty 
merely  that  of  a  local  club,  or  is  it  one  in  which 
devotion  to  learning  gives  a  deeper  union,  a 
stronger  community  than  we  can  expect  to  meet 
with  elsewhere?  Mr.  Burnside,  as  a  newcomer 
to  our  college,  what  have  you  been  able  to  dis- 
cern about  the  community  among  us? 
Professor  Burnside 

I  have  been  here  only  a  short  time,  and, 
therefore,  can  give  little  more  than  a  first 
impression.  The  members  of  the  faculty  ap- 
pear united  in  their  desire  to  do  their  best  to 
help  the  students.  But  I  cannot  say  to  what 
degree  the  faculty  is  united  in  its  pursuit  of  the 
goal  of  excellence  in  learning,  in  the  broadest 

David  Moorefield 

Dr.  David  R.  Moorefield  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  philosophy  department  at  PC.  A  1948 
honor  graduate,  he  returned  to  the  campus  as 
professor  in.  the  fall  of  1962.  Previously,  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Florence,  S.  C..  and  before  that,  taught  one 
year  at  Columbia  Theological  Seminary.  Moore- 
field earned  his  Ph.D.  from  Duke  after  receiving 
his  B.D.  from  Columbia  Seminary  and  his  Th.M. 
degree  from  Princeton  Seminary.  He  is  a  native 
of  Lancaster,  S.  C. 
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sense  of  the  word,  or  in  its  realization  of  the 
need  for  the  kind  of  community  you  suggest. 
I  think  the  opinion  is  i)rol)ably  that  each  of 
us  can  do  his  job  best  if  he  concentrates  on 
his  field.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
anyone  thinks  the  other  fields  are  unimportant. 
Mode7-ator  Moore  field 

Mr.  Adams,  as  a  veteran  of  many  years' 
teaching-  here,  what  forces  are  you  able  to 
identify  that  make  us  more  of  a  real  com- 
munity? 

Professor  Adams 

I  would  say  that  there  are  at  least  three 
forces  which  tie  us  together  and  promote  com- 
munity among  the  faculty  at  P.  C.  They  are 
(a)  our  desire  to  develop  the  whole  man,  as  is 
stated  in  the  purpose  of  the  college,  (b)  our 
common  beliefs  as  evangelical  Christians,  and 
(c)  the  desire  to  lead  others  into  a  deeper  ex- 
perience of  the  Christian  life.  Of  course,  this 
varies  from  member  to  member,  but  I  think 
that  there  is  real  evidence  that  it  is  here. 
Moderator  Moore  field 

As  faculty  members,  we  cannot  be  satisfied 
to  have  a  community  of  learning  among  our- 
selves. We  should  want  one  also  among  the 
students,  or  rather,  to  have  one  community  of 
learning  on  the  campus.  Mr.  Adams,  from 
your  knowledge  of  the  students,  would  you 
say  that  the  learning  here  is  characterized  by 
a  central  driving  force,  or  would  it  be  more 
correct  to  describe  the  learning  at  P.  C.  in 
terms  of  lack  of  purpose,  lack  of  community, 
and  lack  of  direction? 

Professor  Adams 

I  think  that  the  cultural  influence  of  the 
American  way  of  life  is  the  powerful  factor. 
There  seems  to  be  a  final  lack  of  purpose  in 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  students.  Some  of 
the  students  see  education  as  a  means  to  get 
a  diploma,  which  in  turn  gets  them  a  better 
job.  I  think  we  would  be  deceiving  ourselves 
if  we  claimed  that  there  was  a  real  community 
of  learning  among  our  students. 
Moderator  Moorefield 

Probably  we  as  a  faculty  are  guilty  of  not 
trying  very  hard  to  bring  about  a  community 
of   learning   among    our    students.     We    have 


stressed  the  mastering  of  isolated  disciplines. 
We  have  not  acted  as  if  we  needed  the  other 
disciplines,  and  have  given  the  impression  (luite 
often  that  other  disciplines  were  probably  quite 
irrelevant.  Mr.  Burnside,  how  would  you  try 
to  persuade  the  student  of  English  Literature 
that  he  needs  to  know  history? 
Professor  Burnside 

I  would  point  out  to  him  that  all  writing  is 
done  within  an  historical  context.  To  be  igno- 
rant of  that  context  is  to  run  the  risk  of  mis- 
under-standing  the  aim  of  the  author.  We 
must  study  the  literature  of  a  people  along 
with  its  history  for  there  is  an  interplay  be- 
tween the  two.  The  literature  is  not  merely  a 
product  of  the  history  of  a  people,  but  may 
also  help  shape  that  history. 

Moderator  Moorefield 

I  agree  with  you,  especially  as  what  you 
have  said  applies  to  philosophy.  But  let  me 
ask  Mr.  Adams  the  reasons  that  he  would  give 
to  a  person  majoring  in  the  study  of  Spanish 
culture  for  studying  Bible?  I  think  that  it 
will  not  hurt  us  to  have  some  better  reason 
for  studying  the  Bible  than  that  we  are  a 
"Church  college." 

Professor  Adams 

I  should  hope  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  convince  a  student  of  Spanish  culture  that 
it  is  important  to  know  the  Bible,  and  Church 
history  as  well.  No  one  can  undenstand  Spanish 
history,  art,  or  literature  without  seeing  that 
all  of  these  have  a  spiritual  basis  akin  to,  or 
grounded  in,  the  Bible.  Spanish  ai-t  is  filled 
with  Biblical  events  or  with  some  aspect  of 
Church  history.  A  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  is  necessary  to 
understand  Spanish  culture. 

Moderator  Moorefield 

Again  we  want  to  ask  the  members  of  the 
faculty  to  consider  what  relevance  the  other 
studies  of  the  college  have  for  their  own.  In 
doing  so  the  students  will  surely  catch  the 
relevance.  Now,  this  should  lead  to  a  real 
community  of  learning.  In  ancient  Greece,  the 
communities  of  learning  were  also,  and  at  the 
same  time,  religious  communities.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  one  could  not  be  fully  religious 
without  being  educated.  This  may  not  be  de- 
sirable today,  but  I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  to 
have  such  a  community  among  us  as  was  pres- 
ent there?  Mr.  Adams,  do  you  think  that  such 
a  close  community  could  form  among  the 
faculty  here,  and/or  is  it  desirable  that  one 
should  form? 

Professor  Adam^ 

I  think  that  it  is  quite  possible  and  quite 
desirable  that  we  should  have  a  community  of 
learning  like  those  of  Greece.  I  definitely  feel 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  communication  among 
the  members.  Some  of  us  are  unaware  of  what 
the  others  are  trying  to  do.  I  believe  that  if 
we  can  share  with  others  the  aims  we  have  in 
the  teaching  we  do,  we  shall  find  that  better 
communication  will  lead  to  community. 
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Ronald  Burnside 

Dr.  Ronald  D.  Burnside  is  associate  professor  of  history,  now  serving 
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College  and  both  his  M.A.  and  his  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Indiana  University. 
The  latter  work  involved  a  dissertation  on  an  area  of  South  Carolina 
history  and  followed  four  years  as  a  US  Marine  officer. 


Moderator  Moorefield 

Mr.  Burnside,  do  you  think  that  the  student 
has  the  right  to  demand  that  the  faculty  shall 
be  a  community  of  learning,  or  do  you  feel 
that  it  is  up  to  the  student  to  put  the  isolated 
disciplines  we  teach  together  and  make  a  unity 
out  of  them? 

Professor  Burnside 

Again,  I  have  to  speak  from  limited  experi- 
ence, but  I  do  not  think  the  students  capable 
of  putting  together  what  we  have  torn  asunder. 
I  think  nothing  would  be  more  helpful  for  the 
student  than  for  the  faculty  to  come  to  realize 
how  much  each  of  us  and  each  discipline  needs 
the  others.  This  would  be  a  real  community, 
and  would  be  of  great  help  for  the  students. 
Moderator  Moorefield 

Mr.  Adams,  our  study  book  suggests  that 
one  of  the  dangers  of  modern  education  is  that 
there  is  a  fanatical  zeal  on  the  part  of  many 
teachers  to  make  sure  that  they  present  noth- 
ing but  the  "facts."  Then  the  students  are  to 
be  left  to  themselves  to  bring  some  kind  of 
order  out  of  the  multiplicity,  out  of  the  "facts" 
presented  in  the  fields  of  required  study.  Do 
you  think  that  our  faculty  is  guilty  of  this 
fault,  if  it  be  a  fault? 

Professor  Adams 

I  believe  that  our  faculty  is  guilty  of  pre- 
senting the  "facts"  and  indulging  in  the  wish- 
ful thinking  that  the  students  can  make  the 
proper  synthesis.  However,  I  feel  certain  that 
this  is  true  in  many  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  author  of  our  study  book.  Miller, 
makes  a  statement  which  expresses  my  opinion, 
and  I  should  like  to  present  it  verbatim : 

"The  same  problem  is  posed  from  another 
direction  by  the  demand  increasingly  laid  on 
the  university  that  it  pay  more  attention  to 
'values,'  that  it  equip  the  student  not  only 
with  an  abundance  of  data,  but  with  the  mak- 
ing of  a  philosophy  of  life.  The  pretension  of 
objectivity  tempts  the  university  at  this  point 
to  refuse  responsibility;  but  this  will  hardly 
do,  since  by  its  necessary  procedures  it  does 
lay  violent  hands  on  those  values  which  stu- 
dents bring  to  it.  Admittedly,  its  essential 
business  is  to  cultivate  the  intellect  and  not  to 


inculcate  morals,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  more 
massive  undertaking  than  even  the  university 
is  equipped  for.  But  to  equip  men  and  women 
destined  for  responsibility  with  the  knowledge 
which  is  power,  and  to  refuse  to  help  them  find 
the  will  or  the  way  to  use  it,  is  a  species  of 
irresponsibility  in  itself,  and,  in  fact,  a  refusal 
to  educate." 

Moderator  Moorefield 

I  think  that  all  of  us  can  agree  with  the  de- 
sirability of  the  aims  that  Miller  gives  to  us 
in  the  statement  that  Mr.  Adams  has  given  to 
us.  But  we  need  to  do  more  than  merely  agree 
with  it.  We  need  to  explore  the  avenues  of 
how  it  can  be  done  effectively,  an  art  which 
few  of  us  have  had  time  to  devote,  so  busy  are 
we  at  teaching  the  "facts."  Nevertheless,  we 
are  supposed  to  be  promoting  education  "with- 
in a  Christian  context."  Mr.  Burnside,  remem- 
bering this  requirement,  do  you  think  that  a 
historian  at  a  Church  college  should  do  some- 
thing of  what  the  Bible  does,  namely,  of  trying 
to  point  to  the  judgment  of  God  in  history? 
Or  do  you  think  that  it  is  better  merely  to 
present  the  "facts"  and  let  the  students  decide, 
on  the  basis  of  their  prior  faith,  how  much  or 
how  little  of  the  hand  of  God  is  present? 
Professor  Burnside 

This  is  a  difficult  question,  and  I  am  not 
sure  I  have  the  answer.  A  student  has  the  right 
to  differ  with  me,  even  if  I  am  certain  that  an 
event  of  history  can  be  interpreted  as  the  woi'k 
of  God.  I  am  afraid,  however,  if  we  say 
nothing  about  the  possibility  of  history  being 
the  area  of  God's  work,  that  it  will  not  occur 
to  the  students  to  see  it  as  such,  even  though 
they  have  perhaps  just  walked  out  of  a  course 
of  Bible  history  where  every  event  is  seen  in 
a  direct  connection  with  God. 

Moderator  Moorefield 

Mr.  Burnside,  from  your  teaching  so  far, 
does  it  seem  that  our  culture  so  affects  our 
students  that  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  such 
a  liberating  art  as  history  has  nothing  to  do 
with  faith? 

Professor  Burnside 

I  think  this  is  quite  true.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  our  students  alone.  It  is  true  everywhere 
in  our  country. 
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Moderator  Moorefield 

Then,  if  our  culture  teaches  this,  teaching 
in  a  Christian  coiii'Ke  must  be  more  difficult 
than  anywhere  else.  Here  you  not  only  have  to 
overcome  ignorance,  but  also  a  bias  toward 
that  kind  of  interpretation  which  the  Christian 
should  make  of  every  aspect  of  life. 

But  lot  me  see  if  your  inij^ression  is  shared 
by  I\Ir.  Adams.  Mr.  Adams,  if  you  were  a  stu- 
dent in  Burnside's  class,  what  reaction  do  you 
think  there  would  be  to  the  presentation  of  a 
Christian  interpretation  of  aspects  of  history? 
Professor  Adams 

If  I  were  a  student  in  Mr.  Burnside's  class 
here  at  P.  C,  I  believe  that  I  would  be  in  favor 
of  his  presenting  history  in  a  Christian  con- 
text and  with  a  Christian  interpretation,  since 
this  should  be  expected  where  the  professors 
are  evangelical  Chri.stians. 

Moderator  Moorefield 

We  should  remember  that  most  of  our  stu- 
dents, if  not  all,  come  from  homes  that  are 
traditionally  religious  homes,  with  a  faith  of 
some  sort,  which  is  often  a  barrier  to  learning. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Church  will  stimulate 
a  desire  for  learning,  not  merely  along  the 
lines  of  being  a  financial  success,  but  as  a 
means  of  greater  service  to  the  Church.  There- 
fore, I  agree  with  Mr.  Adams  that  even  at  the 
risk  of  offending  some,  we  can  lead  in  the  way 
of  showing  how  every  aspect  of  history  is  re- 
lated to  us  in  a  particular  way  because  of  our 
real  or  alleged  commitment  to  the  Lord  of 
history. 

Now%  whether  we  are  correct  in  our  esti- 
mation of  the  help  or  the  hindrance  of  the 
faith  of  the  students,  perhaps  we  should  turn 
to  the  faculty  and  say:  "Sir,  do  you  consider 
that  your  faith  is  of  any  profound  value  in 
your  field  of  endeavor?" 

Mr.  Adams,  if  we  will  grant  for  a  moment 
that  attendance  at  Chapel  on  the  campus  does 
promote  and  develop  faith,  would  you  say  that 
the  Chapel  attendance  of  our  faculty  gives  evi- 
dence that  we  believe  that  faith  is  both  a  pre- 
requisite for  and  a  desirable  guide  to  advance- 
ment in  learning? 

Professor  Adams 

It  seems  that  you  are  trying  to  show  some 
absolute  connection  between  attendance  at 
Chapel  and  faith.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  fol- 


lows, although  I  do  believe  that  an  excellent 
Chapel  sei-vice  could  enhance  one's  faith.  Re- 
gardless of  Chapel  attendance,  I  do  believe  that 
faculty  members  give  evidence  of  their  faith 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  chosen  to  teach  at 
a  Christian  college. 

Moderator  Moorefield 

No,  I  was  not  trying  to  say  that  faith  de- 
pends on  Chapel  attendance.  In  fact,  some 
students  allege  that  it  is  detrimental  to  their 
faith.  But  granted  that  we  did  have  first  class 
Chapel  programs,  which  we  do  not  always  have, 
do  you  think  that  the  members  of  our  faculty 
and  the  student  body  would  feel  that  their 
time  could  be  used  more  profitably  if  they 
prepared  for  the  next  class,  rather  than  going 
to  Chapel? 

Professor  Adams 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  a  faculty  mem- 
ber or  student  using  the  time  set  apart  for 
Chapel  to  prepare  for  the  next  class;  that  is, 
if  that  service  consists  of  a  good  religious 
program. 

Moderator  Moorefield 

Again  I  agree  with  you,  but  all  of  us  realize 
that  this  is  a  distant  goal  to  be  aimed  for, 
and  that  if  attendance  were  voluntary,  we 
should  be  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  empty 
seats. 

As  a  panel,  we  have  dealt  with  a  number  of 
the  problems  that  have  been  suggested  to  us 
bj^  the  reading  of  our  study  book.  We  have  not 
aimed  to  answer  all  your  questions  but  to  stim- 
ulate them.  Particularly,  we  hope  that  this 
will  suggest  to  you  your  responsibility  in  help- 
ing our  students  choose  a  vocation  where  they 
can  be  of  greatest  service  to  the  Church  and 
society.  While  we  do  not  have  the  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions  that  you  would  like  to 
ask,  any  or  all  of  the  members  of  the  panel 
are  very  interested  in  pursuing  these  questions, 
so  that  we  may  ourselves  become  clear  as  to 
our  own  purpose  and  goal  here  at  P.  C.  We 
will  welcome  criticisms.  But  above  all,  we  ask 
that  you  talk  among  yourselves  and  begin  to 
deal  with  these  great  problems  of  the  inter- 
relation of  faith  and  learning;  there  is  prob- 
ably no  more  valuable  way  in  which  we  can 
spend  our  time  within  the  next  few-  months  as 
we  pursue  the  self-study  of  our  College. 


Richard   Adams 

Richard  0.  Adams,  associate  professor  of  Spanish,  is  serving  his  13th 
year  on  the  PC  faculty.  He  received  his  B.S.  uith  honors  here  in  1948 
and  returned  to  teach  in  1950.  In  the  interim,  he  spent  two  years  in  post- 
graduate tvork  at  the  University  of  Texas  and  acquired  his  master's  from 
that  institution.  Adams  has  done  additional  language  study  during  sum- 
mers spent  in  Mexico  and  Spain.   He  is  a  native  of  Newberry  County,  S.  C. 
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An  Increase  in  Fees  for  the  1964-65  Session 

has  been  authorized  by  the  PC  board  of  trustees 
because  of  continued  advances  in  operating 
costs.  Under  the  revised  schedule  effective 
next  September,  an  increase  of  $90  per  semester 
will  be  made  in  total  charges.  This  will  bring 
the  fee  rate  for  resident  students  to  $787.50  per 
semester  or  $1,575  per  year  for  tuition,  room, 
board  and  general  fees.  A  day  student  will  pay 
$450  a  semester  of  $900  for  the  year.  In  an- 
nouncing the  increase  to  parents,  President 
Weersing  wrote: 

"We  sincerely  regret  having  to  increase  fees, 
but  we  are  convinced  that  you  as  parents  expect 
Presbyterian  College  to  maintain  a  high  quality 
of  training  for  our  young  people.  This  is  possi- 
ble only  by  meeting  the  mounting  costs  of 
faculty  salaries,  and  of  equipment  and  facilities 
which  insure  first-rate  instruction  and  a  broad 
program  of  campus  activity." 


Capt,  Robert  H.  Howe  Has  Joined  the  ROTC 

department  as  assistant  professor  of  military 
science,  filling  out  the  staff  of  three  officers. 
A  native  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  and  Citadel  gradu- 
ate, he  came  to  PC  upon  completion  of  the 
advanced  artillery  officers'  course  at  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.,  and  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.  Before  that,  he  was 
stationed  in  Germany  for  three  years  (1960-63) 
with  the  3rd  Armored  Division. 


Dr.  K.  Nolon  Carter.  Chairman  of  the  Chem- 
istry department,  has  been  named  to  a  special 
selection  panel  to  help  distribute  funds  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  panel  will 
select  a  limited  number  of  institutions  to  re- 
ceive matching  grants  from  the  foundation  for 
undergraduate  scientific  equipment.  The  PC 
chemistry  department  received  a  matching 
grant  of  $5,680  from  NSF  when  this  program 
was  inaugurated  in  1962. 


Changes  in  the  Mathematics  Curriculum  to 

strengthen  this  department  are  announced  for 
next   year   by   Associate   Professor    S.   Taylor 


Martin.  Students  entering  in  September,  1964, 
will  find  "College  Algebra"  (Math.  101)  and 
"Trigonometrj^"  (Math  102)  deleted  from  the 
program  and  the  six  hours  of  required  mathe- 
matics to  come  from  "College  Mathematics" 
(Math.  103)  and  either  "Analytic  Geometry" 
(Math.  201)  or  "Introduction  to  Modem  Alge- 
bra" (Math.  208).  Special  provisions  will  enable 
currently  enrolled  students  to  fulfill  the  previ- 
ous requirement. 

Two  courses  added  to  the  department  offer- 
ings are:  "Linear  Algebra  and  Matrix  Theory" 
(Math.  308)  and  "Advanced  Calculus"  (Math. 
403-404). 


Nine  Students  Are  Who's  Who  Among  Stu- 
dents in  American  Universities  and  Colleges 
for  1963-64.  They  include:  Leon  Bullard  of 
Bainbridge,  Ga.;  Tom  Currie  of  Carthage,  N.  C; 
Hugh  Harris  of  Decatur,  Ga.;  Janet  Maddox  of 
Spartanburg,  S.  C;  Arthur  McQueen  of  Loris, 
S.  C;  James  Owens  of  Greenwood,  S.  C;  Bob 
Phifer  of  Spartanburg;  DuPont  Smith  of  De- 
catur; and  Tommy  Williams  of  Pensacola,  Fla. 


Thirty-three  Students  Made  the  Dean's  List 

for  the  first  semester  of  the  1963-64  session. 
Straight-A  averages  were  turned  in  bv  these 
four:  Marion  Boozer  of  Gaffney,  S.  C;  Susan 
Gilbert  of  Blakely,  Ga.;  Henrv  Manning,  Jr., 
of  Marietta,  Ga.;  and  Hubert  G.  Wardlaw,  Jr., 
of  Kingstree,  S.  C. 

Just  a  shade  behind  the  frontrunners,  with 
a  3.75  grade-point  ratio  (out  of  a  possible  4.00), 
were:  James  Bell  of  Fannin,  Ga.;  Leon  Bullard 
of  Bainbridge,  Ga.;  Mrs.  Fleda  Earle  Chandler 
of  Laurens,  S.  C;  David  Rousey  of  Tignall,  Ga. 


Creative  Works  by  Members  of  the  College 
Community  were  shown  at  the  second  annual 
fine  arts  exhibit  of  the  PC  studio  on  Feb.  20-22. 
A  total  of  50  entries  by  students  and  faculty 
members — including  46  canvases  and  4  sculp- 
tures— attracted  interested  crowds  throughout 


Campus  adivity  depicted  at  right:  1 — Mrs. 
Edouard  Patte  at  PC's  second  annual  fine  arts 
exhibit  with  professors  Carl  J.  Freeman  and 
Tony  Brown:  2 — Dr.  Tom  Connelly,  history 
chairman,  autographs  a  copy  of  his  book  WILL 
SUCCESS  SPOIL  JEFF  DAVIS?  while  wife 
Sally  looks  on  at  autograph  party  held  bv  The 
Clinton  Chronicle;  3 — Mrs.  Eugenia  Carter 
(right),  assistant  professor  of  science,  receives 
an  award  on  being  named  Clinton's  "woman 
of  the  year." 
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Weersing    Inauguration    Set    For    May    5 


T^R.  MARC  C.  WEERSING  will  be  inaugurated 
as  14th  president  of  Presbyterian  College  in 
special  ceremonies  scheduled  for  May  5. 

The  main  speaker  for  the  occasion  will  be 
Dr.  Frank  Rose,  highly  regarded  president  of 
the  University  of  Alabama.  His  address  will 
culminate  a  formal  afternoon  program  which 
will  include  a  luncheon  for  official  delegates 
and  the  president's  reception. 

PC  alumni  and  friends  are  extended  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  attend  the  inauguration.  This 
preliminary  announcement  will  be  followed  by 
more  detailed  information  as  plans  are  de- 
veloped. The  inauguration  committee  appointed 
by  Trustee  Chairman  Robert  M.  Vance  to  plan 
the  event  is  composed  of  these  members:  Dean 
Joseph  M.  Gettys,  chairman;  Dr.  Delmar  Rhame 
of  Clinton,  trustee  and  alumni  representative; 
Dr.  K.  Nolon  Carter,  chemistry  department 
chairman;  Dr.  HoUis  Gate,  acting  chairman  of 
the  English  department;  Dr.  Thomas  Connelly, 
history  department  chairman;  John  S.  Glover, 
acting  chairman  of  romance  languages;  and  Ben 
Hay  Hammet,  director  of  alumni  and  public 
relations. 

Dr.  Weersing  assumed  his  duties  as  presi- 
dent last  August  1,  when  he  succeeded  the  re- 
tiring Dr.  Marshall  W.  Brown.  It  is  customary 
for  the  official  inauguration  ceremonies  to  fol- 
low several  months  after  a  president  has  taken 
office. 


the   three   days.    Professor   Edouard   Patte   is 
sponsor  of  the  studio. 

• 
A  Symposium  on  "Soviet  Impact  on  Inter- 
national Law"  was  attended  by  Earl  B.  Halsall, 
assistant  professor  of  political  science,  on  Febru- 
ary 28-29.  The  program  was  held  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity Law  School  and  served  as  the  Associa- 
tion of  Student  International  Law  Societies' 
Annual  Conference  and  the  Southeastern  Re- 
gional Conference  of  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law.  It  assembled  national  and 
international  authorities  to  discuss  various 
aspects  of  the  Soviet  influence. 


Blue  Hose  Sports  Briefs 

Presbyterian  College  is  applying  for  mem- 
bership in  the  ten-team  Carolinas  Conference, 
with  action  to  be  taken  at  the  organization's 
May  meeting.  Trustees,  alumni  directors  and 
the  Walter  Johnson  Club  executive  council 
concur  in  the  move.  PC  already  operates  within 
the  conference's  major  provisions  and  has  es- 
tablished athletic  relationships  with  most  of 
the  schools,  so  the  transition  should  be  smooth. 

This  conference,  attempting  to  preserve  some 
degree  of  financial  assistance  for  worthy  athletes 
at  the  small-college  level,  has  imposed  a  tight 
restriction  of  35  total  grants-in-aid  limited  in 
this  manner:  25  for  football,  8  for  basketball  and 
2  for  spring  sports.  Presbyterian  trustees 
adopted  this  same  type  of  limitation  last  spring, 
aimed  toward  reaching  the  35  figure  in  1965. 

Other  colleges  in  the  conference  are:  New- 
berry, Appalachian,  Atlantic  Christian,  Ca- 
tawba, Elon,  Guilford,  High  Point,  Lenoir 
Rhyne,  Pfeiffer  and  Western  Carolina. 

BaskeihaW  Talent  Hunt 

Coach  Art  Musselman,  with  the  cage  season 
now  wrapped  up,  plans  for  a  quick  trip  into  his 
native  Indiana  and  other  fertile  basketball 
territory.  He  has  limited  aid  to  offer,  but  hopes 
to  make  the  most  of  it  in  his  effort  to  return  PC 
to  a  measure  of  glory  on  her  hardcourt. 

The  Blue  Hose,  despite  some  spirited  per- 
formances, closed  the  1963-64  season  with  a  rec- 
ord of  7  wins  and  13  losses.  Senior  Captain 
Andy  Karlsons  captured  team  scoring  honors  for 
the  third  vear  in  a  row  with  297  and  a  14.9 
average.  His  four-year  career  total  at  PC:  1,162. 
Sophomore  Gordon   Adam  had  255   this  year. 

Same  OW  Tennis  Magic? 

Another  bright  tennis  season  appears  in 
prosnect  for  the  net  team  which  posted  an  out- 
standing 18-3  record  last  spring.  Coach  Gordon 
Warden  has  a  solid  lineup  returning  and  an 
18-match  schedule  against  tennis  powers  to 
make  it  interesting.  Bob  Harris,  Dodge  Fred- 
erick, Howard  Letzring  and  Bill  Tyson  are  the 
returned  first-stringers  of  last  year.  The  op- 
position will  include  Harvard,  Miami.  Duke, 
Pennsylvania.   Indiana,   Alabama   and   Florida. 

Baseball  Defending  Champs 

Only  six  lettermen  will  return  to  baseball 
competition  as  Coach  Billy  Tiller  seeks  to  de- 
fend his  Little  Four  championship  of  last  year. 
He  faces  a  rebuilding  job  around  these  '63  vet- 
erans: Infielders  Tommv  Williams  and  Jackie 
Nix,  Outfielders  Wade  Stewart  and  Henry  Lov- 
ett,  and  Pitchers  Jimmv  Cape  and  Leighton 
Grantham.    The  1963  record:  9-8. 
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The  Presbyterian  College  faculty  is  currently 
engaged  in  an  extensive  self-study  of  all  areas  of 
the  college  program.  Directing  the  work  of  special 
faculty  committees  in  this  project  is  a  steering  corn- 


Fine   Arts  Series 


From  Churchman  to  Shaw 


Appearances  this  spring  of  a  former  mod- 
erator of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Ka- 
leidoscope Players  in  a  play  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw  offer  two  diverse  highlights  of  Presby- 
terian College's  1963-64  fine  arts  program. 

The  Very  Reverend  George  F.  MacLeod, 
1957-58  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  will  speak  to  the  stu- 
dent body  on  March  18.  His  subject  will  be  the 
lona  Community  he  founded  in  1938  to  restore 
the  ruined  Abbey  at  lona,  regarded  as  the  cradle 
of  Scotland's  Christianity. 

On  May  6,  five  actors  of  the  players  group 
will  present  the  Shaw  comedy  "Androcles  and 
the  Lion"  as  the  second  of  the  annual  Gary 
Newton  Hardie  Memorial  series. 

Both    of   these   programs    are   presented    in 


mittee,  shown  here  discussing  self-study  plans.  The 
members  are,  left  to  right:  Dr.  Lewis  S.  Hay,  Neil 
B.  Prater,  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Gettys,  John  Glover  and 
Dr.   NeiU   G.   Whitelaw. 


cooperation  with  the  Danforth  Foundation  and 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges.  Two 
other  Danforth  lecturers  visited  the  PC  campus 
earlier  this  session.  Dr.  Brand  Blanshard,  two- 
times  Rhodes  Scholar  and  formerly  head  of  the 
Yale  University  philosophy  department,  spent 
February  13-14  here  for  a  series  of  lectures  and 
informal  discussions  in  philosophy.  And  last 
fall,  Lisa  Sergio,  internationally  known  com- 
mentator, appeared  for  talks  on  world  affairs. 

Among  the  other  speakers  brought  in  to 
stimulate  student  thinking  in  various  fields: 
Dr.  Haskell  Monroe,  Texas  A  &  M  professor 
and  young  Civil  War  scholar;  Dr.  W.  L.  Wil- 
liams, chairman  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  mathematics  department;  Dr.  Kurt 
Krous,  chemist  with  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute, 
and  John  Ciardi  of  the  "Saturday  Review." 

Among  the  musical  programs  of  the  fine 
arts  series,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Com- 
munity Concert:  the  Greenwich  Quartet  per- 
forming artists,  the  Schola  Cantorum  choral 
group,  and  the  two-piano  team  of  Whittemore 
and  Lowe. 


Faculty   Identified 


Current  members  of  the  PC  faculty,  shown  on 
the  cover  and  seated  below  are,  left  to  right:  Front 
row — Neill  G.  Whitelaw,  John  Glover,  Dean  Joseph 
M.  Gettys,  President  Marc  C.  Weersing,  Lewis  Hay, 
Richard  Adams;  Second  row — Nolon  Carter,  Mrs 
Nolon  Carter,  Cally  Gault,  Ronald  Burnside,  James 
Anderson,  Carl  Freeman;  Third  row — Alex  Stump, 
Earl  Halsall,   Kenneth  Baker,  Edouard  Patte,  James 


Harris,  Wayne  Gunn;  Fourth  row — HoUis  Cate,  Paul 
Campbell,  Neil  Prater,  Allen  King,  David  Moorefield, 
Melvin  Riggs;  Fifth  row — Tom  Connelly,  George 
Clark,  Aurel  Erwin,  Robert  Howe,  Richard  Ulrich, 
Taylor  Martin;  Sixth  row — Mrs.  Roslyn  Martin,  Miss 
Marian  Burls,  T.  Layton  Eraser,  Claude  Cooler,  Bill 
Cannon,  Tony  Brown;  Seventh  row — Ben  Hay  Ham- 
met,  Edward  Campbell,  A.  J.  Thackston. 


WHAT 
RIGHT 

HAS 
THIS 

MAN... 


HE  HOLDS  a  position  of  power  equaled  by  few  occu- 
pations in  our  society. 

His  influence  upon  the  rest  of  us — and  upon  our 
children     is  enormous. 

His  place  in  society  is  so  critical  that  no  totali- 
tarian state  would  (or  does)  trust  him  fully.  Yet  in 
our  country  his  fellow  citizens  grant  him  a  greater 
degree  of  freedom  than  they  grant  even  to  them- 
selves. 

He  is  a  college  teacher.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  power  that  he  holds. 

►  He  originates  a  large  part  of  our  society's  new 
ideas  and  knowledge. 

►  He  is  the  interpreter  and  disseminator  of  the 
knowledge  we  have  inherited  from  the  past. 

►  He  makes  discoveries  in  science  that  can  both 
kill  us  and  heal  us. 

►  He  develops  theories  that  can  change  our  eco- 
nomics, our  politics,  our  social  structures. 

►  As  the  custodian,  discoverer,  challenger,  tester, 
and  interpreter  of  knowledge  he  then  enters  a  class- 
room and  tells  our  young  people  what  he  knows — or 
what  he  thinks  he  knows — and  thus  influences  the 
thinking  of  millions. 

What  right  has  this  man  to  such  power  and  in- 
fluence? 

Who  supervises  him,  to  whom  we  entrust  so 
much? 

Do  we  the  people?  Do  we,  the  parents  whose 
children  he  instructs,  the  regents  or  trustees  whose 
institutions  he  staffs,  the  taxpayers  and  philan- 
thropists by  whose  money  he  is  sustained? 

On  the  contrary:  We  arm  him  with  safeguards 
against  our  doing  so. 

What  can  we  be  thinking  of,  to  permit  such  a 
system  as  this? 
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HdVinG     idS^S    ^"*^  disseminating  them,  is  a  the  production,  testing,  and  acceptance  of  ideas;  yet 

^  '  risky  business.  It  has  always  virtually  all  great  ideas  were  opposed  when  they  were 

been  so — and  therein  lies  a  strange  paradox.  The  march  introduced.  Their  authors  and  teachers  have  been  cen- 

of  civilization  has  been  quick  or  slow  in  direct  ratio  to  sured,    ostracized,    exiled,    martyred,    and   crucified — 


usually  because  the  ideas  clashed  with  an  accepted  set  Even  in  the  Western  world,  although  methods  of  pun- 

of  beUefs  or  prejudices  or  with  the  interests  of  a  ruler  ishment   have  been  refined,  the  propagator  of  a  new 


or  privileged  class. 


idea  may  find  himself  risking  his  social  status,  his  politi- 


Are  we  wiser  and  more  receptive  to  ideas  today?  cal  acceptabihty,  his  job,  and  hence  his  very  livelihood. 


For  the  teacher:  special 
risks,  special  rights 


NORMALLY,  in  our  society,  we  are  wary  of  per- 
sons whose  positions  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  unusual  power  and  influence. 

But  we  grant  the  college  teacher  a  degree  of 
freedom  far  greater  than  most  of  the  rest  of  us 
enjoy. 

Our  reasoning  comes  from  a  basic  fact  about  our 
civilization: 

Its  vitality  flows  from,  and  is  sustained  by,  ideas. 

Ideas  in  science,  ideas  in  medicine,  ideas  in  poli- 
tics. Ideas  that  sometimes  rub  people  the  wrong 
way.  Ideas  that  at  times  seem  pointless.  Ideas  that 
may  alarm,  when  first  broached.  Ideas  that  may  be 
so  novel  or  revolutionary  that  some  persons  may 
propose  that  they  be  suppressed.  Ideas — all  sorts — 
that  provide  the  sinews  of  our  civilization. 

They  will  be  disturbing.   Often  they  will  irritate. 

But  the  more  freely  they  are  produced — and  the 
more  rigorously  they  are  tested — the  more  surely 
will  our  civilization  stay  alive. 

THIS  IS  THE  THEORY.  Applying  it,  man  has  de- 
veloped institutions  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
incubating,  nourishing,  evaluating,  and  spread- 
ing ideas.  They  are  our  colleges  and  universities.  As 
their  function  is  unique,  so  is  the  responsibility  with 
which  we  charge  the  man  or  woman  who  staffs  them. 

We  give  the  college  teacher  the  professional  duty 
of  pursuing  knowledge — and  of  conveying  it  to  oth- 
ers— with  complete  honesty  and  open-mindedness. 
We  tell  him  to  find  errors  in  what  we  now  know. 
We  tell  him  to  plug  the  gaps  in  it.  We  tell  him  to 
add  new  material  to  it. 

We  tell  him  to  do  these  things  without  fear  of  the 
consequences  and  without  favor  to  any  interest  save 
the  pursuit  of  truth. 

We  know — and  he  knows — that  to  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility may  entail  risk  for  the  college  teacher. 
The  knowledge  that  he  develops  and  then  teaches  to 
others  will  frequently  produce  ground-shaking  re- 
sults. 

It  will  lead  at  times  to  weapons  that  at  the  press 
of  a  button  can  erase  human  lives.  Conversely,  it 
will  lead  at  other  times  to  medical  miracles  that 
will  save  human  lives.   It  may  unsettle  theology,  as 


did  Darwinian  biology  in  the  late  1800's,  and  as  did 
countless  other  discoveries  in  earher  centuries.  Con- 
versely, it  may  confirm  or  strengthen  the  elements 
of  one's  faith.  It  will  produce  intensely  personal 
results:  the  loss  of  a  job  to  automation  or,  con- 
versely, the  creation  of  a  job  in  a  new  industry. 

Dealing  in  ideas,  the  teacher  may  be  subjected  to 
strong,  and  at  times  bitter,  criticism.  It  may  come 
from  unexpected  quarters:  even  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  well  aware  that  free  research  and  education 
are  essential  to  the  common  good  may  become 
understandably  upset  when  free  research  and  edu- 
cation affect  his  own  livelihood,  his  own  customs, 
his  own  beliefs. 

And,  under  stress,  the  critics  may  attempt  to 
coerce  the  teacher.  The  twentieth  century  has  its 
own  versions  of  past  centuries'  persecutions:  social 
ostracism  for  the  scholar,  the  withdrawal  of  finan- 
cial support,  the  threat  of  political  sanctions,  an 
attempt  to  deprive  the  teacher  of  his  job. 

Wherever  coercion  has  been  widely  applied — in 
Nazi  Germany,  in  the  Soviet  Union — the  develop- 
ment of  ideas  has  been  seriously  curtailed.    Were 


such  coercion  to  succeed  here,  the  very  sinews  of  our 
civilization  would  be  weakened,  leaving  us  without 
strength. 

WE  RECOGNIZE  these  facts.    So  we  have  de- 
veloped special  safeguards  for  ideas,   by 
developing  special  safeguards  for  him  who 
fosters  ideas:  the  college  teacher. 


We  have  developed  these  safeguards  in  the  calm 
(and  civilized)  realization  that  they  are  safeguards 
against  our  own  impetuousness  in  times  of  stress. 
They  are  a  declaration  of  our  willingness  to  risk  the 
consequences  of  the  scholar's  quest  for  truth.  They 
are,  in  short,  an  expression  of  our  belief  that  we 
should  seek  the  truth  because  the  truth,  in  time, 
shall  make  us  free. 


What  the  teacher's 
special  rights  consist  of 


THE  SPECIAL  FREEDOM  that  we  grant  to  a 
college  teacher  goes  beyond  anything  guaran- 
teed by  law  or  constitution. 

As  a  citizen  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  has  the  right 
to  speak  critically  or  unpopularly  without  fear  of 
governmental  reprisal  or  restraint. 

As  a  teacher  enjoying  a  special  freedom,  however, 
he  has  the  right  to  speak  without  restraint  not  only 
from  government  but  from  almost  any  other  source, 
including  his  own  employer. 

Thus — although  he  draws  his  salary  from  a  col- 
lege or  university,  holds  his  title  in  a  college  or 
university,  and  does  his  work  at  a  college  or  uni- 
versity— he  has  an  independence  from  his  employer 
which  in  most  other  occupations  would  be  denied 
to  him. 

Here  are  some  of  the  rights  he  enjoys: 

►  He  may,  if  his  honest  thinking  dictates,  expound 
views  that  clash  with  those  held  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  his  fellow  countrymen.  He  will  not  be 
restrained  from  doing  so. 

►  He  may,  if  his  honest  thinking  dictates,  pub- 
licly challenge  the  findings  of  his  closest  colleagues, 
even  if  they  outrank  him.  He  will  not  be  restrained 
from  doing  so. 

►  He  may,  if  his  honest  thinking  dictates,  make 
statements  that  oppose  the  views  of  the  president 
of  his  college,  or  of  a  prominent  trustee,  or  of  a 
generous  benefactor,  or  of  the  leaders  of  the  state 
legislature.  No  matter  how  much  pain  he  may  bring 
to  such  persons,  or  to  the  college  administrators 
entrusted  with  maintaining  good  relations  with 
them,  he  will  not  be  restrained  from  doing  so. 

Such  freedom  is  not  written  into  law.  It  exists 
on  the  college  campus  because  (1)  the  teacher  claims 


and  enforces  it  and  (2)  the  public,  although  wincing 
on  occasion,  grants  the  validity  of  the  teacher's 
claim. 

WE  GRANT  the  teacher  this  special  freedom 
for  our  own  benefit. 
Although  "orthodox"  critics  of  educa- 
tion frequently  protest,  there  is  a  strong  experi- 
mental emphasis  in  college  teaching  in  this  country. 
This  emphasis  owes  its  existence  to  several  in- 
fluences, including  the  utilitarian  nature  of  our 
society;  it  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  our  institu- 
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tions  of  higher  education  differ  from  many  in 
Europe. 

Hence  we  often  measure  the  effectiveness  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  by  a  pragmatic  yardstick: 
Does  our  society  derive  a  practical  benefit  from 
their  practices? 

The  teacher's  special  freedom  meets  this  test. 
The  unfettered  mind,  searching  for  truth  in  science, 
in  philosophy,  in  social  sciences,  in  engineering,  in 
professional  areas — and  then  teaching  the  findings 
to  millions — has  produced  impressive  practical  re- 
sults, whether  or  not  these  were  the  original  ob- 
jectives of  its  search: 

The  technology  that  produced  instruments  of 
victory  in  World  War  II.  The  sciences  that  have 
produced,  in  a  matter  of  decades,  incredible  gains 
in  man's  struggle  against  disease.  The  science  and 
engineering  that  have  taken  us  across  the  threshold 
of  outer  space.  The  dazzling  progress  in  agricultural 
productivity.  The  damping,  to  an  unprecedented 
degree,  of  wild  fluctuations  in  the  business  cycle. 
The  appearance  and  application  of  a  new  architec- 
ture. The  development  of  a  "scientific  approach"  in 
the  management  of  business  and  of  labor  unions. 
The  ever-increasing  maturity  and  power  of  our 
historians,  literary  critics,  and  poets.  The  gradua- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  college-trained 
men  and  women  with  the  wit  and  skill  to  learn  and 
broaden  and  apply  these  things. 

Would  similar  results  have  been  possible  without 
campus  freedom?  In  moments  of  national  panic  (as 
when  the  Russians  appear  to  be  outdistancing  us  in 
the  space  race),  there  are  voices  that  suggest  that 
less  freedom  and  more  centralized  direction  of  our 
educational  and  research  resources  would  be  more 
"efficient."  Disregard,  for  a  moment,  the  fact  that 
such  contentions  display  an  appalling  ignorance 
and  indifference  about  the  fundamental  philosophies 
of  freedom,  and  answer  them  on  their  own  ground. 


Weighed  carefully,  the  evidence  seems  generally  to 
support  the  contrary  view.  Freedom  does  work — 
quite  practically. 

Many  point  out  that  there  are  even  more  im- 
portant reasons  for  supporting  the  teacher's  special 
freedom  than  its  practical  benefits.  Says  one  such 
person,  the  conservative  writer  Russell  Kirk: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  academic  freedom  deserves 
preservation  chiefly  because  it  'serves  the  commu- 
nity,' although  this  incidental  fimction  is  important. 
I  think,  rather,  that  the  principal  importance  of 
academic  freedom  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  for 
the  highest  development  of  private  reason  and  im- 
agination, the  improvement  of  mind  and  heart  by 
the  apprehension  of  Truth,  whether  or  not  that  de- 
velopment is  of  any  immediate  use  to  'democratic 
society'." 

The  conclusion,  however,  is  the  same,  whether  the 
reasoning  is  conducted  on  practical,  philosophical, 
or  religious  grounds — or  on  all  three:  The  unusual 
freedom  claimed  by  (and  accorded  to)  the  college 
teacher  is  strongly  justified. 

"This  freedom  is  immediately  applicable  only  to  a 
limited  number  of  individuals,"  says  the  statement 
of  principles  of  a  professors'  organization,  "but  it  is 
profoundly  important  for  the  public  at  large.  It  safe- 
guards the  methods  by  which  we  explore  the  un- 
known and  test  the  accepted.  It  may  afford  a  key  to 
open  the  way  to  remedies  for  bodily  or  social  ills,  or 
it  may  confirm  our  faith  in  the  famihar.  Its  preser- 
vation is  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  scholarship  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  advantages  accrue 
as  much  to  the  public  as  to  the  scholars  themselves." 

Hence  we  give  teachers  an  extension  of  freedom — 
academic  freedom — that  we  give  to  no  other  group 
in  our  society:  a  special  set  of  guarantees  designed  to 
encourage  and  insure  their  boldness,  their  forth- 
rightness,  their  objectivity,  and  (if  necessary)  their 
criticism  of  us  who  maintain  them. 
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The  idea  works  most 
of  the  time,  but . . . 


■  IKE  MANY  good  theories,  this  one  works  for 
I  most  of  the  time  at  most  colleges  and  uni- 
^^  versities.  But  it  is  subject  to  continual 
stresses.  And  it  suffers  occasional,  and  sometimes 
spectacular,  breakdowns. 

If  past  experience  can  be  taken  as  a  guide,  at  this 
very  moment: 

►  An  alumnus  is  composing  a  letter  threatening  to 
strike  his  alma  mater  from  his  will  unless  the  insti- 
tution removes  a  professor  whose  views  on  some 
controversial  issue — in  economics?  in  genetics?  in 
poUtics? — the  alumnus  finds  objectionable. 

►  The  president  of  a  college  or  university,  or  one 
of  his  aides,  is  composing  a  letter  to  an  alumnus  in 
which  he  tries  to  explain  why  the  institution  cannot 
remove  a  professor  whose  views  on  some  controver- 
sial issue  the  alumnus  finds  objectionable. 

►  A  group  of  liberal  legislators,  aroused  by  reports 
from  the  campus  of  their  state  university  that  a 
professor  of  economics  is  preaching  fiscal  conserva- 
tism, is  debating  whether  it  should  knock  some 
sense  into  the  university  by  cutting  its  appropria- 
tion for  next  year. 

►  A  group  of  conservative  legislators  is  aroused  by 
reports  that  another  professor  of  economics  is 
preaching  fiscal  liberalism.  This  group,  too,  is  con- 
sidering an  appropriation  cut. 

►  The  president  of  a  college,  faced  with  a  budget- 
ary crisis  in  his  biology  department,  is  pondering 
whether  or  not  he  should  have  a  heart-to-heart  chat 
with  a  teacher  whose  views  on  fallout,  set  forth  in  a 
letter  to  the  local  newspaper,  appear  to  be  scaring 
away  the  potential  donor  of  at  least  one  million 
dollars. 

►  The  chairman  of  an  academic  department,  still 
smarting  from  the  criticism  that  two  colleagues  lev- 
eled at  the  learned  paper  he  delivered  at  the  de- 
partmental seminar  last  week,  is  making  up  the  new 
class  schedules  and  wondering  why  the  two  up- 
starts wouldn't  be  just  the  right  persons  for  those 
7  a.m.  classes  which  increased  enrollments  will  ne- 
cessitate next  year. 

►  The  educational  board  of  a  religious  denomina- 
tion is  wondering  why  it  should  continue  to  permit 
the  employment,  at  one  of  the  colleges  under  its 


control,  of  a  teacher  of  religion  who  is  openly  ques- 
tioning' a  doctrinal  pronouncement  made  recently 
by  the  denomination's  leadership. 
►  The  managers  of  an  industrial  complex,  worried 
by  university  research  that  reportedly  is  finking 
their  product  with  a  major  health  problem,  are  won- 
dering how  much  it  might  cost  to  sponsor  university 
research  to  show  that  their  product  is  not  the  cause 
of  a  major  health  problem. 

Pressures,  inducements,  threats:  scores  of  exam- 
ples, most  of  them  never  publicized,  could  be  cited 
each  year  by  our  colleges  and  universities. 

In  addition  there  is  philosophical  opposition  to 
the  present  concept  of  academic  freedom  by  a  few 
who  sincerely  befieve  it  is  wrong.  ("In  the  last 
analysis,"  one  such  critic,  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr., 
once  wrote,  "academic  freedom  must  mean  the 
freedom  of  men  and  women  to  supervise  the  educa- 
tional activities  and  aims  of  the  schools  they  oversee 
and  support.")  And,  considerably  less  important 
and  more  frequent,  there  is  opposition  by  emotion- 
afists  and  crackpots. 

Since  criticism  and  coercion  do  exist,  and  since 
academic  freedom  has  virtually  no  basis  in  law,  how 
can  the  college  teacher  enforce  his  claim  to  it? 


In  the  face  of  pressures, 
how  the  professor  stays  free 


IN  THE  mid-1800's,  many  professors  lost  their  jobs 
over  their  views  on  slavery  and  secession.  In  the 
1870's  and  '80's,  many  were  dismissed  for  their 
views  on  evolution.  Near  the  turn  of  the  century,  a 
number  lost  their  jobs  for  speaking  out  on  the  issue 
of  Free  Silver. 

The  trend  alarmed  many  college  teachers.  Until 
late  in  the  last  century,  most  teachers  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  had  been  mere  purveyors  of  the 
knowledge  that  others  had  accumulated  and  written 
down.  But,  begirming  around  1870,  many  began  to 
perform  a  dual  function:  not  only  did  they  teach,  but 
they  themselves  began  to  investigate  the  world 
about  them. 

Assumption  of  the  latter  role,  previously  per- 
formed almost  exclusively  in  European  universi- 
ties, brought  a  new  vitality  to  our  campuses.  It  also 
brought  perils  that  were  previously  unknown.  As 
long  as  they  had  dealt  only  in  ideas  that  were  clas- 
sical, generally  accepted,  and  therefore  safe,  teach- 
ers and  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  did  Uttle 
that  might  offend  their  governing  boards,  their 
alumni,  the  parents  of  their  students,  the  public, 
and  the  state.  But  when  they  began  to  act  as  in- 
vestigators in  new  areas  of  knowledge,  they  found 
themselves  affecting  the  status  quo  and  the  inter- 
ests of  those  who  enjoyed  and  supported  it. 

And,  as  in  the  secession,  evolution,  and  silver  con- 
troversies, retaliation  was  sometimes  swift. 

In  1915,  spurred  by  their  growing  concern  over 
such  infringements  of  their  freedom,  a  group  of 
teachers  formed  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors.  It  now  has  52,000  members,  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  an  AAUP  committee,  designated  as  "Com- 
mittee A,"  has  been  academic  freedom's  most  active 
— and  most  effective — defender. 

THE  AAUP's  defense  of  academic  freedom  is 
based  on  a  set  of  principles  that  its  members 
have  developed  and  refined  throughout  the  or- 
ganization's history.  Its  current  statement  of  these 
principles,  composed  in  collaboration  with  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Colleges,  says  in  part: 

"Institutions  of  higher  education  are  conducted 


for  the  common  good  and  not  to  further  the  interest 
of  either  the  individual  teacher  or  the  institution  as 
a  whole.  The  common  good  depends  upon  the  free 
search  for  truth  and  its  free  exposition." 

The  statement  spells  out  both  the  teacher's  rights 
and  his  duties: 

"The  teacher  is  entitled  to  full  freedom  in  re- 
search and  in  the  publication  of  the  results,  subject 
to  the  adequate  performance  of  his  other  academic 
duties  .  .  . 

"The  teacher  is  entitled  to  freedom  in  the  class- 
room in  discussing  his  subject,  but  he  should  be 
careful  not  to  introduce  .  .  .  controversial  matter 
which  has  no  relation  to  his  subject  .  .  . 

"The  college  or  university  teacher  is  a  citizen,  a 
member  of  a  learned  profession,  and  an  officer  of  an 
educational  institution.  When  he  speaks  or  writes  as 
a  citizen,  he  should  be  free  from  institutional  censor- 
ship or  discipline,  but  his  special  position  in  the 
community  imposes  special  obligations.  As  a  man  of 
learning  and  an  educational  officer,  he  should  re- 
member that  the  pubhc  may  judge  his  profession 
and  his  institution  by  his  utterances.  Hence  he 
should  at  all  times  be  accurate,  should  exercise  ap- 
propriate restraint,  should  show  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  should  make  every  effort  to 
indicate  that  he  is  not  an  institutional  spokesman." 

How  CAN  such  claims  to  academic  freedom  be 
enforced?  How  can  a  teacher  be  protected 
against  retahation  if  the  truth,  as  he  finds  it 
and  teaches  it,  is  unpalatable  to  those  who  employ 
him? 

The  American  Association  of  University  Profes- 


sors  and  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  have 
formulated  this  answer:  permanent  job  security,  or 
tenure.  After  a  probationary  period  of  not  more  than 
seven  years,  agree  the  AAUP  and  the  AAC,  the 
teacher's  services  should  be  terminated  "only  for 
adequate  cause." 

If  a  teacher  were  dismissed  or  forced  to  resign 
simply  because  his  teaching  or  research  offended 
someone,  the  cause,  in  AAUP  and  AAC  terms, 
clearly  would  not  be  adequate. 

The  teacher's  recourse?  He  may  appeal  to  the 
AAUP,  which  first  tries  to  mediate  the  dispute  with- 
out publicity.  Failing  such  settlement,  the  AAUP 
conducts  a  full  investigation,  resulting  in  a  full  re- 
port to  Committee  A.  If  a  violation  of  academic 
freedom  and  tenure  is  found  to  have  occurred,  the 
committee  publishes  its  findings  in  the  association's 
Bulletin,  takes  the  case  to  the  AAUP  membership, 
and  often  asks  that  the  offending  college  or  univer- 
sity administration  be  censured. 


So  effective  is  an  AAUP  vote  of  censure  that  most 
college  administrators  will  go  to  great  lengths  to 
avoid  it.  Although  the  AAUP  does  not  engage  in 
boycotts,  many  of  its  members,  as  well  as  others  in 
the  academic  profession,  will  not  accept  jobs  in  cen- 
sured institutions.  Donors  of  funds,  including  many 
philanthropic  foundations,  undoubtedly  are  influ- 
enced; so  are  many  parents,  students,  alumni,  and 
present  faculty  members.  Other  organizations,  such 
as  the  American  Association  of  University  Women, 
will  not  recognize  a  college  on  the  AAUP's  censure 
list. 

As  the  present  academic  year  began,  eleven  insti- 
tutions were  on  the  AAUP's  list  of  censured  admin- 
istrations. Charges  of  infringements  of  academic 
freedom  or  tenure  were  being  investigated  on  four- 
teen other  campuses.  In  the  past  three  years,  seven 
institutions,  having  corrected  the  situations  which 
had  led  to  AAUP  action,  have  been  removed  from 
the  censure  category. 


Has  the  teacher's  freedom 
no  limitations? 


How  SWEEPING  is  the  freedom  that  the  college 
teacher  claims? 
Does  it,  for  example,  entitle  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  a  church-supported  college  or  university 
openly  to  question  the  existence  of  God? 

Does  it,  for  example,  entitle  a  professor  of  botany 
to  use  his  classroom  for  the  promulgation  of  political 
beUefs? 

Does  it,  for  example,  apply  to  a  Communist? 
There  are  those  who  would  answer  some,  or  all, 
such  questions  with  an  unqualified  Yes.  They  would 
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argue  that  academic  freedom  is  absolute.  They 
would  say  that  any  restriction,  however  it  may  be 
rationalized,  effectively  negates  the  entire  academic- 
freedom  concept.  "You  are  either  free  or  not  free," 
says  one.  "There  are  no  halfway  freedoms." 

There  are  others — the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  among  them — who  say  that 
freedom  can  be  limited  in  some  instances  and,  by 
definition,  is  limited  in  others,  without  fatal  damage 
being  done. 

Restrictions  at  church-supported 
colleges  and  universities 

The  AAUP-AAC  statement  of  principles  of  aca- 
demic freedom  implicitly  allows  religious  restric- 
tions: 

"Limitations  of  academic  freedom  because  of  re- 
Ugious  or  other  aims  of  the  institution  should  be 
clearly  stated  in  writing  at  the  time  of  [the  teacher's] 
appointment  ..." 

Here  is  how  one  church-related  university  (Prot- 


estant)  states  such  a  "limitation"  to  its  faculty 
members: 

"Since  X  University  is  a  Christian  institution 
supported  by  a  religious  denomination,  a  member  of 
its  faculty  is  expected  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
university's  primary  objective — to  educate  its  stu- 
dents within  the  framework  of  a  Christian  culture. 
The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  instructor  should, 
therefore,  be  exercised  with  discretion  and  a  sense  of 
loyalty  to  the  supporting  institution  .  .  .  The  right  of 
dissent  is  a  correlative  of  the  right  of  assent.  Any 
undue  restriction  upon  an  instructor  in  the  exercise 
of  this  function  would  foster  a  suspicion  of  intoler- 
ance, degrade  the  university,  and  set  the  supporting 
denomination  in  a  false  light  before  the  world." 

Another  church-related  institution  (Roman  Cath- 
ohc)  tells  its  teachers: 

"While  Y  College  is  operated  under  CathoHc  aus- 
pices, there  is  no  regulation  which  requires  all  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  to  be  members  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  A  faculty  member  is  expected  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  Ufe  and  conduct  consistent  with  the  phi- 
losophy and  objectives  of  the  college.  Accordingly, 
the  integrity  of  the  college  requires  that  all  faculty 
members  shall  maintain  a  sympathetic  attitude  to- 
ward CathoHc  beliefs  and  practices,  and  shall  make 
a  sincere  effort  to  appreciate  these  beHefs  and  prac- 
tices. Members  of  the  faculty  who  are  Catholic  are 
expected  to  set  a  good  example  by  the  regular  prac- 
tice of  Catholic  duties." 

A  teacher's  "competence" 

By  most  definitions  of  academic  freedom,  a  teach- 
er's rights  in  the  classroom  apply  only  to  the  field  in 
which  he  is  professionally  an  expert,  as  determined 
by  the  credentials  he  possesses.  They  do  not  extend 
to  subjects  that  are  foreign  to  his  specialty. 

".  .  .  He  should  be  careful,"  says  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges,  "not  to  introduce  into 
his  teaching  controversial  matter  which  has  no  re- 
lation to  his  subject." 

Hence  a  professor  of  botany  enjoys  an  undoubted 
freedom  to  expound  his  botanical  knowledge,  how- 
ever controversial  it  might  be.  (He  might  discover, 
and  teach,  that  some  widely  consumed  cereal  grain, 
known  for  its  energy-giving  properties,  actually  is  of 
little  value  to  man  and  animals,  thus  causing  con- 
sternation and  angry  outcries  in  Battle  Creek.  No 
one  on  the  campus  is  likely  to  challenge  his  right  to 
do  so.)  He  probably  enjoys  the  right  to  comment, 
from  a  botanist's  standpoint,  upon  a  conservation 
bill  pending  in  Congress.  But  the  principles  of  aca- 
demic freedom  might  not  entitle  the  botanist  to  take 


a  classroom  stand  on,  say,  a  bill  dealing  with  traffic 
laws  in  his  state. 

As  a  private  citizen,  of  course,  off  the  college  cam- 
pus, he  is  as  free  as  any  other  citizen  to  speak  on 
whatever  topic  he  chooses — and  as  Uable  to  criti- 
cism of  what  he  says.  He  has  no  special  privileges 
when  he  acts  outside  his  academic  role.  Indeed,  the 
AAUP-AAC  statement  of  principles  suggests  that 
he  take  special  pains,  when  he  speaks  privately,  not 
to  be  identified  as  a  spokesman  for  his  institution. 

HENCE,  at  least  in  the  view  of  the  most  influen- 
tial of  teachers'  organizations,  the  freedom  of 
the  college  teacher  is  less  than  absolute.  But 
the  hmitations  are  estabhshed  for  strictly  defined 
purposes:  (1)  to  recognize  the  religious  auspices  of 
many  colleges  and  universities  and  (2)  to  lay  down 
certain  ground  niles  for  scholarly  procedure  and  con- 
duct. 

In  recent  decades,  a  new  question  has  arisen  to 
haunt  those  who  would  define  and  protect  academic 
freedom:  the  problem  of  the  Communist.  When  it 
began  to  be  apparent  that  the  Communist  was  not 
simply  a  member  of  a  political  party,  willing  (Hke 
other  political  partisans)  to  submit  to  estabhshed 
democratic  processes,  the  question  of  his  eligibility 
to  the  rights  of  a  free  college  teacher  was  seriously 
posed. 

So  pressing — and  so  worrisome  to  our  colleges 
and  universities — has  this  question  become  that  a 
separate  section  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  it. 


The  Communist: 
a  special  case? 


SHOULD  A  Communist  Party  member  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  academic  freedom?  Should  he  be 
permitted  to  hold  a  position  on  a  college  or 
university  faculty? 

On  few  questions,  however  "obvious"  the  answer 
may  be  to  some  persons,  can  complete  agreement 
be  found  in  a  free  society.  In  a  group  as  conditioned 
to  controversy  and  as  insistent  upon  hard  proof  as 
are  college  teachers,  a  consensus  is  even  more  rare. 

It  would  thus  be  a  miracle  if  there  were  agree- 
ment on  the  rights  of  a  Communist  Party  member 
to  enjoy  academic  privileges.  Indeed,  the  miracle 
has  not  yet  come  to  pass.  The  question  is  still 
warmly  debated  on  many  campuses,  even  where 
there  is  not  a  Communist  in  sight.  The  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  is  still  in  the 
process  of  defining  its  stand. 

The  difficulty,  for  some.  Lies  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a  communist  teacher  actually  propa- 
gates his  beliefs  among  students.  The  question  is 
asked.  Should  a  communist  gym  instructor,  whose 
utterances  to  his  students  are  confined  largely  to 
the  hup-two-three-four  that  he  chants  when  he 
leads  the  caUsthenics  drill,  be  summarily  dismissed? 
Should  a  chemist,  who  confines  his  campus  activities 
solely  to  chemistry?  Until  he  overtly  preaches  com- 
munism, or  permits  it  to  taint  his  research,  his 
writings,  or  his  teaching  (some  say),  the  Communist 
should  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  all  other  faculty 
members. 

Others — and  they  appear  to  be  a  growing  num- 
ber— have  concluded  that  proof  of  Communist 
Party  membership  is  in  itself  sufficient  grounds  for 
dismissal  from  a  college  faculty. 

To  support  the  argument  of  this  group.  Professor 
Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  who  in  1913  began  the  move- 
ment that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  AAUP, 
has  quoted  a  statement  that  he  wrote  in  1920,  long 
before  communism  on  the  campus  became  a  lively 
issue: 

"Society  ...  is  not  getting  from  the  scholar  the 
particular  service  which  is  the  principal  raison 
d'etre  of  his  calling,  unless  it  gets  from  him  his 
honest  report  of  what  he  finds,  or  believes,  to  be 
true,  after  carefvil  study  of  the  problems  with  which 


he  deals.  Insofar,  then,  as  faculties  are  made  up  of 
men  whose  teachings  express,  not  the  results  of  their 
own  research  and  reflection  and  that  of  their  fellow- 
speciaUsts,  but  rather  the  opinions  of  other  men — 
whether  holders  of  public  office  or  private  persons 
from  whom  endowments  are  received — just  so  far 
are  colleges  and  universities  perverted  from  their 
proper  function  ..." 

(His  statement  is  the  more  pertinent.  Professor 
Lovejoy  notes,  because  it  was  originally  the  basis 
of  "a  criticism  of  an  American  college  for  accepting 
from  a  'capitalist'  an  endowment  for  a  special  pro- 
fessorship to  be  devoted  to  showing  'the  fallacies  of 
sociahsm  and  kindred  theories  and  practices.'  I 
have  now  added  only  the  words  'holders  of  public 
office.'  ") 

Let  us  quote  Professor  Lovejoy  at  some  length, 
as  he  looks  at  the  communist  teacher  today: 

"It  is  a  very  simple  argument;  it  can  best  be  put, 
in  the  logician's  fashion,  in  a  series  of  numbered 
theorems: 

"1.  Freedom  of  inquiry,  of  opinion,  and  of  teach- 
ing in  universities  is  a  prerequisite,  if  the  academic 
scholar  is  to  perform  the  proper  function  of  his 
profession. 

"2.  The  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States 
is  an  organization  whose  aim  is  to  bring  about  the 
estabfishment  in  this  country  of  a  poUtical  as  well 
as  an  economic  system  essentially  similar  to  that 
which  now  exists  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

"3.  That  system  does  not  permit  freedom  of  in- 
quiry, of  opinion,  and  of  teaching,  either  in  or 
outside  of  universities;  in  it  the  political  govern- 
ment claims  and  exercises  the  right  to  dictate  to 
scholars  what  conclusions  they  must  accept,  or  at 
least  profess  to  accept,  even  on  questions  lying 
within  their  own  specialties — for  example,  in  philos- 
ophy, in  history,  in  aesthetics  and  literary  criticism, 
in  economics,  in  biology. 

"4.  A  member  of  the  Communist  Party  is  there- 
fore engaged  in  a  movement  which  has  already  ex- 
tinguished academic  freedom  in  many  countries  and 
would — if  it  were  successful  here — result  in  the 
aboHtion  of  such  freedom  in  American  universities. 

"5.  No  one,  therefore,  who  desires  to  maintain 


academic  freedom  in  America  can  consistently  favor 
that  movement,  or  give  indirect  assistance  to  it  by 
accepting  as  fit  members  of  the  faculties  of  uni- 
versities, persons  who  have  voluntarily  adhered  to 
an  organization  one  of  whose  aims  is  to  aboUsh 
academic  freedom. 

"Of  these  five  propositions,  the  first  is  one  of 
principle.  For  those  who  do  not  accept  it,  the  con- 
clusion does  not  follow.  The  argument  is  addressed 
only  to  those  who  do  accept  that  premise.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  propositions  are  state- 
ments of  fact.  I  submit  that  they  cannot  be  honestly 
gainsaid  by  any  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
relevant  facts  .  .  . 

"It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  exclusion  of 
communist  teachers  would  itself  be  a  restriction 
upon  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  teaching — uiz.,  of 
the  opinion  and  teaching  that  intellectual  freedom 
should  be  abolished  in  and  outside  of  universities; 
and  that  it  is  self-contradictory  to  argue  for  the 
restriction  of  freedom  in  the  name  of  freedom.  The 
argument  has  a  specious  air  of  logicality,  but  it  is 
in  fact  an  absurdity.  The  beUever  in  the  indis- 
pensabiUty  of  freedom,  whether  academic  or  politi- 


cal, is  not  thereby  committed  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  facihtate  its  destruction,  by  placing 
its  enemies  in  strategic  positions  of  power,  prestige, 
or  influence  .  .  .  The  conception  of  freedom  is  not 
one  which  implies  the  legitimacy  and  inevitability 
of  its  own  suicide.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  concep- 
tion which,  so  to  say,  defines  the  limit  of  its  own 
applicability;  what  it  implies  is  that  there  is  one 
kind  of  freedom  which  is  inadmissible — the  freedom 
to  destroy  freedom.  The  defender  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech  is  not  morally  bound  to  enter 
the  fight  with  both  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  And 
those  who  would  deny  such  freedom  to  others,  if 
they  could,  have  no  moral  or  logical  basis  for  the 
claim  to  enjoy  the  freedom  which  they  would  deny . . . 
"In  the  professional  code  of  the  scholar,  the  man 
of  science,  the  teacher,  the  first  commandment  is: 
Thou  shalt  not  knowingly  misrepresent  facts,  nor 
tell  lies  to  students  or  to  the  public.  Those  who  not 
merely  sometimes  break  this  commandment,  but 
repudiate  any  obligation  to  respect  it,  are  obviously 
disqualified  for  membership  in  any  body  of  investi- 
gators and  teachers  which  maintains  the  elementary 
requirements  of  professional  integrity. 


"To  say  these  things  is  not  to  say  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  even  the  political  doctrines  of  commu- 
nism should  not  be  presented  and  freely  discussed 
within  academic  walls.  To  treat  them  simply  as 
'dangerous  thought,'  with  which  students  should 
not  be  permitted  to  have  any  contact,  would  give 
rise  to  a  plausible  suspicion  that  they  are  taboo 
because  they  would,  if  presented,  be  all  too  con- 
vincing; and  out  of  that  suspicion  young  Commu- 
nists are  bred.  These  doctrines,  moreover,  are  his- 
torical facts;  for  better  or  worse,  they,  play  an 
immense  part  in  the  intellectual  and  political  con- 
troversies of  the  present  age.  To  deny  to  students 
means  of  learning  accurately  what  they  are,  and  of 
reaching  informed  judgments  about  them,  would 
be  to  fail  in  one  of  the  major  pedagogic  obligations 
of  a  university — to  enable  students  to  understand 
the  world  in  which  they  will  live,  and  to  take  an 
intelligent  part  in  its  affairs  .  .  ." 

IF  EVERY  COMMUNIST  admitted  he  belonged  to  the 
party — or  if  the  public,  including  college  teachers 
and  administrators,  somehow  had  access  to  party 
membership  lists — such  a  policy  might  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  apply.  In  practice,  of  course,  such  is  not  the 
case.  A  two-pronged  danger  may  result:  (1)  we  may 
not  "spot"  all  Communists,  and  (2)  unless  we  are 
very  careful,  we  may  do  serious  injustice  to  persons 
who  are  not  Communists  at  all. 

What,  for  example,  constitutes  proof  of  Commu- 
nist Party  m'embership?  Does  refusal  to  take  a 
loyalty  oath?  ( Many  reora-Communists,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  have  declined  to  subscribe  to  "dis- 
criminatory" oaths — oaths  required  of  one  group 
in  society,  e.g.,  teachers,  but  not  of  others.)  Does 


invoking  the  Fifth  Amendment?  Of  some  200  dis- 
missals from  college  and  university  faculties  in  the 
past  fifteen  years,  where  communism  was  an  issue, 
according  to  AAUP  records,  most  were  on  grounds 
such  as  these.  Only  a  handful  of  teachers  were  in- 
controvertibly  proved,  either  by  their  own  admission 
or  by  other  hard  evidence,  to  be  Communist  Party 
members. 

Instead  of  relying  on  less-than-conclusive  evi- 
dence of  party  membership,  say  some  observers, 
we  would  be  wiser  and  the  results  would  be  surer — 
if  we  were  to  decide  each  case  by  determining 
whether  the  teacher  has  in  fact  violated  his  trust. 
Has  he  been  intellectually  dishonest?  Has  he  mis- 
stated facts?  Has  he  published  a  distorted  bibli- 
ography? Has  he  preached  a  party  hne  in  his  class- 
room? By  such  a  determination  we  would  be  able 
to  bar  the  practicing  Communist  from  our  campuses, 
along  with  all  others  guilty  of  academic  dishonesty 
or  charlatanry. 

How  can  the  facts  be  established? 

As  one  who  holds  a  position  of  unusual  trust,  say 
most  educators  (including  the  teachers'  own  or- 
ganization, the  AAUP),  the  teacher  has  a  special 
obligation:  if  responsible  persons  make  serious 
charges  against  his  professional  integrity  or  his  in- 
tellectual honesty,  he  should  be  willing  to  submit 
to  examination  by  his  colleagues.  If  his  answers  to 
the  charges  are  unsatisfactory — evasive,  or  not  in 
accord  with  evidence — formal  charges  should  be 
brought  against  him  and  an  academic  hearing,  con- 
ducted according  to  due  process,  should  be  held. 
Thus,  say  many  close  observers  of  the  academic 
scene,  society  can  be  sure  that  justice  is  done — 
both  to  itself  and  to  the  accused. 


Is  the  college  teacher's  freedom 
In  any  real  jeopardy? 


How  FREE  is  the  college  teacher  today?  What 
are  his  prospects  for  tomorrow?  Either  here 
or  on  the  horizon,  are  there  any  serious 
threats  to  his  freedom,  besides  those  threats  to  the 
freedom  of  us  all? 

Any  reader  of  history  knows  that  it  is  wise  to 
adopt  the  view  that  freedom  is  always  in  jeopardy. 
With  such  a  view,  one  is  hkely  to  maintain  safe- 


guards. Without  safeguards,  freedom  is  sure  to  be 
eroded  and  soon  lost. 

So  it  is  with  the  special  freedom  of  the  college 
teacher — the  freedom  of  ideas  on  which  our  civiliza- 
tion banks  so  much. 

Periodically,  this  freedom  is  buffeted  heavily.  In 
part  of  the  past  decade,  the  weather  was  particular- 
ly stormy.  College  teachers  were  singled  out  for 


Are  matters  of  academic  freedom  easy 

Try  handling  some  of  ttiese 


You  are 

a  college  president. 

Your  college  is  your  life.  You  have 
thrown  every  talent  you  possess  into 
its  development.  No  use  being  mod- 
est about  it:  your  achievements 
have  been  great. 

The  faculty  has  been  strength- 
ened immeasurably.  The  student 
body  has  grown  not  only  in  size  but 
in  academic  quality  and  aptitude. 
The  campus  itself — dormitories,  lab- 
oratories, classroom  buildings — 
would  hardly  be  recognized  by  any- 
one who  hasn't  seen  it  since  before 
you  took  over. 

Your  greatest  ambition  is  yet  to 
be  realized:  the  construction  of  a 
new  library.  But  at  last  it  seems  to 
be  in  sight.  Its  principal  donor,  a 
wealthy  man  whom  you  have  culti- 
vated for  years,  has  only  the  techni- 
calities— but  what  important  tech- 
nicalities!— to  complete:  assigning 
to  the  college  a  large  block  of  secur- 
ities which,  when  sold,  will  provide 
the  necessary  $3,000,000. 

This  afternoon,  a  newspaper  re- 
porter stopped  you  as  you  crossed 
the  campus.  "Is  it  true,"  he  asked, 
"that  John  X,  of  your  economics 
department,  is  about  to  appear  on 
coast-to-coast  television  advocating 
deficit  spending  as  a  cornerstone  of 
federal  fiscal  policy?  I'd  like  to  do 
an  advance  story  about  it,  with  your 
comments." 

You  were  not  sidestepping  the 
question  when  you  told  the  reporter 
you  did  not  know.  To  tell  the  truth, 
you  had  never  met  John  X,  unless 
it  had  been  for  a  moment  or  two  of 
small-talk  at  a  faculty  tea.  On  a 
faculty  numbering  several  hundred, 
there  are  bound  to  be  many  whom 
you  know  so  slightly  that  you  might 
not  recognize  them  if  they  passed 
you  on  the  street. 

Deficit  spending!  Only  last  night. 


your  wealthy  library-donor  held 
forth  for  two  hours  at  the  dinner 
table  on  the  immorality  of  it.  By 
the  end  of  the  evening,  his  words 
were  almost  choleric.  He  phoned  this 
morning  to  apologize.  "It's  the  one 
subject  I  get  rabid  about,"  he  said. 
"Thank  heavens  you're  not  teaching 
that  sort  of  thing  on  your  campus." 

You  had  your  secretary  discreetly 
check:  John  X's  telecast  is  sched- 
uled for  next  week.  It  will  be  at 
least  two  months  before  you  get 
those  library  funds.  There  is  John 
X's  extension  number,  and  there  is 
the  telephone.  And  there  are  your 
lifetime's  dreams. 

Should  you  .  . .? 

You  are 

a  university  scientist. 

You  are  deeply  involved  in  highly 
complex  research.  Not  only  the 
equipment  you  use,  but  also  the 
laboratory  assistance  you  require, 
is  expensive.  The  cost  is  far  more 
than  the  budget  of  your  university 
department  could  afford  to  pay. 

So,  like  many  of  your  colleagues, 
you  depend  upon  a  governmental 
agency  for  most  of  your  financial 
support.  Its  research  grants  and 
contracts  make  your  work  possible. 

But  now,  as  a  result  of  your 
studies  and  experiments,  you  have 
come  to  a  conclusion  that  is  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  that  which 
forms  the  official  policy  of  the 
agency  that  finances  you — a  policy 
that  potentially  affects  the  welfare 
of  every  citizen. 

You  have  outlined,  and  docu- 
mented, your  conclusion  forcefully, 
in  confidential  memoranda.  Re- 
sponsible officials  believe  you  are 
mistaken;  you  are  certain  you  are 
not.  The  disagreement  is  profound. 
Clearly  the  government  will  not 
accept  your  view.  Yet  you  are  con- 


vinced that  it  is  so  vital  to  your 
country's  welfare  that  you  should 
not  keep  it  to  yourself. 

You  are  a  man  of  more  than  one 
heavy  responsibility,  and  you  feel 
them  keenly.  You  are,  of  course,  re- 
sponsible to  your  university.  You 
have  a  responsibility  to  your  col- 
leagues, many  of  whose  work  is 
financed  similarly  to  yours.  You  are, 
naturally,  responsible  to  your  coun- 
try. You  bear  the  responsibility  of  a 
teacher,  who  is  expected  to  hold 
back  no  knowledge  from  his  stu- 
dents. You  have  a  responsibility  to 
your  own  career.  And  you  feel  a 
responsibility  to  the  people  you  see 
on  the  street,  whom  you  know  your 
knowledge  affects. 

Loyalties,  conscience,  lifetime  fi- 
nancial considerations:  your  di- 
lemma has  many  horns. 

Should  you  .  .  .? 

You  are 

a  business  man. 

You  make  toothpaste.  It  is  good 
toothpaste.  You  maintain  a  research 
department,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, to  keep  it  that  way. 

A  disturbing  rumor  reached  you 
this  morning.  Actually,  it's  more 
than  a  rumor;  you  could  class  it  as 
a  well-founded  report.  The  dental 
school  of  a  famous  university  is 
about  to  publish  the  results  of  a 
study  of  toothpastes.  And,  if  your 
informant  had  the  facts  straight,  it 
can  do  nothing  but  harm  to  your 
current  selling  campaign. 

You  know  the  dean  of  the  dental 
school  quite  well.  Your  company, 
as  part  of  its  policy  of  supporting 
good  works  in  dental  science,  has 
been  a  regular  and  substantial  con- 
tributor to  the  school's  development 
fund. 

It's  not  as  if  you  were  thinking  of 
suppressing  anything;   your  record 


to  solve? 
problems. 


of  turning  out  a  good  product — the 
best  you  know  is  ample  proof  of 
that.  But  if  that  report  were  to 
come  out  now,  in  the  midst  of  your 
campaign,  it  could  be  ruinous.  A 
few  months  from  now,  and  no  harm 
would  be  done. 

Would  there  be  anything  wrong 
if  you  .  .  .? 

Your  daughter 
is  at  State. 

You're  proud  of  her;  first  in  her 
class  at  high  school;  pretty  girl; 
popular;  extraordinarily  sensible, 
in  spite  of  having  lots  of  things  to 
turn  her  head. 

It  was  hard  to  send  her  off  to  the 
university  last  fall.  She  had  never 
been  away  from  the  family  for  more 
than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  But 
you  had  to  cut  the  apron-strings. 
And  no  experience  is  a  better  teacher 
than  going  away  to  college. 

You  got  a  letter  from  her  this 
morning.  Chatty,  breezy,  a  bit  sassy 
in  a  delightful  way.  You  smiled  as 
you  read  her  youthful  jargon.  She 
delights  in  using  it  on  you,  because 
she  remembers  how  you  grimaced 
in  mock  horror  whenever  you  heeu^d 
it  around  the  house. 

Even  so,  you  turned  cold  when 
you  came  to  the  paragraph  about 
the  sociology  class.  The  so-called 
scientific  survey  that  the  professor 
had  made  of  the  sexual  behavior  of 
teen-agers.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
Margie  is  being  taught  at  State? 
You're  no  prude,  but  .  .  .  You  know 
a  member  of  the  education  com- 
mittee of  the  state  legislature. 
Should  you  .  .  .?  And  on  the  coffee 
table  is  the  letter  that  came  yester- 
day from  the  fund-raising  office  at 
State;  you  were  planning  to  write  a 
modest  check  tonight.  To  support 
more  sociology  professors  and  their 
scientific  surveys?  Should  you  .  .  .? 


special  criticism  if  they  did  not  conform  to  popular 
patterns  of  thought.  They,  and  often  they  alone, 
were  required  to  take  oaths  of  loyalty — as  if  teach- 
ers, somehow,  were  uniquely  suspect. 

There  was  widespread  misunderstanding  of  the 
teacher's  role,  as  defined  by  one  university  presi- 
dent: 

"It  is  inconceivable  .  .  .  that  there  can  exist  a  true 
community  of  scholars  without  a  diversity  of  views 
and  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  their  expression 
.  .  .  To  have  a  diversity  of  views,  it  is  essential  that 
we  as  individuals  be  willing  to  extend  to  our  col- 
leagues, to  our  students,  and  to  members  of  the  com- 
munity the  privilege  of  presenting  opinions  which 
may,  in  fact,  be  in  sharp  conflict  with  those  which 
we  espouse.  To  have  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  it  is 
essential  that  we  accord  to  such  diverse  views  the 
same  respect,  the  same  attentive  consideration,  that 
we  grant  to  those  who  express  opinions  with  which 
we  are  in  basic  agreement." 

THE  STORM  of  the  '50's  was  nationwide.  It  was 
felt  on  every  campus.  Today's  storms  are 
local;  some  campuses  measure  the  threat  to 
their  teachers'  freedom  at  hurricane  force,  while 
others  feel  hardly  a  breeze. 

Hence,  the  present — relatively  calm — is  a  good 
time  for  assessing  the  values  of  academic  freedom, 
and  for  appreciating  them.  The  future  is  certain  to 
bring  more  threats,  and  the  understanding  that  we 
can  build  today  may  stand  us  in  good  stead,  then. 

What  is  the  likely  nature  of  tomorrow's  threats? 

"It  is  my  sincere  impression  that  the  faculties  of 
our  universities  have  never  enjoyed  a  greater  lati- 
tude of  intellectual  freedom  than  they  do  today," 
says  the  president  of  an  institution  noted  for  its 
high  standards  of  scholarship  and  freedom.  "But 
this  is  a  judgment  relative  only  to  the  past. 

"The  search  for  truth  has  no  ending.  The  need  to 
seek  truth  for  its  own  sake  must  constantly  be  de- 
fended. Again  and  again  we  shall  have  to  insist 
upon  the  right  to  express  unorthodox  views  reached 
through  honest  and  competent  study. 

"Today  the  physical  sciences  offer  safe  ground  for 
speculation.  We  appear  to  have  made  our  peace 
with  biology,  even  with  the  rather  appalling  im- 
plications of  modern  genetics. 

"Now  it  is  the  social  sciences  that  have  entered 
the  arena.  These  are  young  sciences,  and  they  are 
difficult.  But  the  issues  involved — the  positions 
taken  with  respect  to  such  matters  as  economic 
growth,  the  tax  structure,  deficit  financing,  the  laws 


affecting  labor  and  management,  automation,  social 
welfare,  or  foreign  aid — are  of  enormous  conse- 
quence to  all  the  people  of  this  country.  If  the  critics 
of  our  universities  feel  strongly  on  these  questions, 
it  is  because  rightly  or  wrongly  they  have  identi- 
fied particular  solutions  uniquely  with  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  democracy.  All  else  must  then  be 
heresy." 

Opposition  to  such  "heresy" — and  hence  to  aca- 
demic freedom — is  certain  to  come. 

IN  THE  FtJTURE,  as  at  present,  the  concept  of  aca- 
demic freedom  will  be  far  from  uncompUcated. 
Applying  its  principles  in  specific  cases  rarely 
will  be  easy.  Aknost  never  will  the  facts  be  all  white 
or  all  black;  rather,  the  picture  that  they  form  is 
more  likely  to  be  painted  in  tones  of  gray. 

To  forget  this,  in  one's  haste  to  judge  the  Tight- 
ness or  wrongness  of  a  case,  will  be  to  expose  oneself 


to  the  danger  of  acting  injudiciously — and  of  com- 
mitting injustice. 

The  subtleties  and  complexities  found  in  the  gray 
areas  will  be  endless.  Even  the  scope  of  academic 
freedom  will  be  involved.  Should  its  privileges,  for 
example,  apply  only  to  faculty  members?  Or  should 
they  extend  to  students,  as  well?  Should  students, 
as  well  as  faculty  members,  be  free  to  invite  con- 
troversial outsiders  to  the  campus  to  address  them? 
And  so  on  and  on. 

The  educated  alumnus  and  alumna,  faced  with 
specific  issues  involving  academic  freedom,  may 
well  ponder  these  and  other  questions  in  years  to 
come.  Legislators,  regents,  trustees,  college  ad- 
ministrators, students,  and  faculty  members  will  be 
pondering  them,  also.  They  will  look  to  the  alumnus 
and  alumna  for  understanding  and — if  the  cause  be 
just — for  support.  Let  no  reader  underestimate  the 
diflBculty — or  the  importance — of  his  role. 
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The  Christian   teacher   is  in   tension   between 
two  complementary  rather  than  antithetical 
points  of  view. 

On  the  one  hand  he  has  committed  himself 
lionestly  and  wholeheartedly  to  Jesus  Christ  as 
Savior  and  Lord,  and  as  the  One  who  is  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 

On  the  other  he  is  committed  to  that  free- 
dom which  allows  him  to  explore  and  to  ex- 
press all  the  truth  he  can  discover.  A  well- 
recognized  group,  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  has  stated  the  character 
of  this  latter  freedom  in  these  words: 

"The  teacher  is  entitled  to  full  jreedovi 
in  research  and  in  the  publication  of  re- 


teacher  on  the  university  campus  and  on  the 
church-related  college  campus  is  not  as  great 
as  some  have  supposed.  Both  must  exercise 
integrity  of  scholarship  and  honesty  of  purpose. 
Both  must  keep  the  doors  to  search  for  truth 
open,  and  must  dare  to  follow  where  truth 
leads.  Yet  there  is  a  difference  at  certain  points. 
For  instance,  the  church-related  college  is 
an  arm  of  the  church  which  is  committed  to 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  scriptures  as  the  primary 
means  by  which  God  reveals  Himself  today.  As 
a  corporate  identity,  the  church-related  college 
is  a  witness  to  its  faith  just  as  the  university 
is  witness  to  the  plurality  of  faiths.  One  of  the 
most  telling  books  dealing  with  this  subject  in 
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suits,  subject  to  the  adequate  performance 
of  his  other  duties ....  The  teacher  is  en- 
titled to  freedom  in  the  classroom  in  dis- 
cussing his  subject,  but  he  should  be  careful 
not  to  introduce  into  his  teaching  contro- 
versial viatter  which  has  no  relation  to  his 
subject.'' 

The  two  points  of  view  which  may  be  in 
tension  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in  every 
professor's  experience  may  be  described  in 
another  way. 

The  Christian  begins  with  revelation  from 
God.  interpreted  in  the  words  of  the  Bible. 
Something  in  the  way  of  truth  is  gii^en.  Man 
seeks  to  discover  what  is  given  in  his  universe, 
and  when  he  discovers,  he  regards  it  as  a  part 
of  the  tremendous  universe  created  by  God  and 
sustained  by  His  purpose  and  power.  Faith  and 
reason  interplay  and  cooperate  to  arrive  at 
truth  and  to  respond  appropriately  to  it.  This 
may  be  called  the  Hebrew-Christian  tradition 
in  learning. 

The  non-Christian,  or  the  Christian  who 
does  not  take  his  Christian  profession  as  seri- 
ously as  he  takes  his  academic  freedom,  depends 
more  on  the  Greek  tradition.  He  finds  truth 
through  man's  research,  discovery,  and  investi- 
gation. What  he  regards  as  truth  mav  differ 
from  what  another  regards  as  truth.  His  con- 
scious or  unconscious  assumptions  determine 
what  he  considers  as  true.  These  assumptions 
have  to  do  with  the  nature  of  truth  or  ways 
of  knowing  the  truth.  These  are  given  just  as 
surely  as  are  the  basic  Christian  convictions 
about  the  nature  of  truth. 

The    difference    between     the    Christian 


By  Joseph   M.   Gettys 

recent  years  is  Alexander  Miller's  Faith  and 
Learning.  He  has  made  use  of  George  H.  Wil- 
liams' The  Theological  Idea  of  the  University. 
The  university  serves  the  church  best  by  doing 
its  own   work  well  through  free  inquiry. 

The  community  of  learning,  following  the 
Greek  ideal,  tends  to  follow  its  course  apart 
from  the  community  of  faith.  The  church-re- 
lated college,  if  it  is  to  remain  true  to  itself, 
must  always  be  avowedly  a  community  of  faith 
as  well  as  a  community  of  learning. 

The  faith  of  the  Christian  man,  wherever 
he  may  serve,  provides  a  conscious  and  open 
ground  of  faith  in  God's  revelation  of  Himself. 
The  faiths  of  other  men  who  search  for  truth 
may  rest  on  hidden  assumptions  of  which  they 
themselves  are  not  aware.  One  such  assumption 
may  be  that  the  human  mind,  unaided  except 
by  other  human  minds,  may  finally  arrive  at 
truth.  Other  assumptions  define  truth  as  the 
truth  that  comes  from  the  testing  laboratory, 
truth  that  comes  from  philosophic  argument, 
truth  that  comes  from  a  particular  wav  of 
knowing,  or  truth  that  comes  through  a  dialec- 
tical process  such  as  Hegel  proposed  between 
thesis  and  antithesis  which  issued  a  new 
synthesis. 

Then  the  process  is  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  "What  kind  of  truth  is  being  sought?"  is 
a  question  that  the  academic  man  must  ask 
himself  if  he  is  to  be  taken  seriously. 

W7e  do  not  require  Paul  Tillich  to  tell  us  that 
the  object  of  our  ultimate  concern  (as  in  his 
The  Dynamics  of  Faith)  determines  our  choices 
and  fashions  our  conduct.  Two  kinds  of  idolatry 
must    be    avoided.    One    is    the    idolatrv    of    a 
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'Academic  freedom  without  responsibility  may  he  equally  deadly" 


cocoon-type  definition  and  understanding  of 
faith,  of  God,  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Bible,  of 
truth.  This  idolatry  becomes  deadly  when  it 
makes  a  man  give  up  the  search  for  truth  or 
compromise  his  integrity  as  he  examines  the 
evidence  for  truth.  It  becomes  deadly  when  his 
faith  motivates  him  to  fear  the  search  for  truth, 
to  avoid  it,  to  keep  his  students  from  them- 
selves searching  for  it.  It  becomes  deadly  when 
it  fails  to  motivate  the  Christian  man  to  keep 
on  relentlessly  striving  to  understand  what  he 
believes  has  been  a  part  of  the  given  world, 
which  is  a  part  of  God's  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idolatry  of  academic 
freedom  without  responsibility  may  be  equally 
deadly.  It  may  feverishly  follow  many  leads, 
but  may  ultimately  end  in  a  giant  dead-end 
street.  It  may  seek  the  fruits  of  knowledge  on 
Socrates'  assumption  that  knowledge  is  virtue, 
when  knowledge  may  become  diabolical.  It  may 
blow  our  world  to  bits. 

This  means  that  the  Christian  man  has  a 
moral  responsibility  as  a  teacher,  and  a  special 
responsibility  as  a  part  of  a  church-related  col- 
lege, which  is  established  as  a  community  of 
faith  as  well  as  a  community  of  learning. 

Some  of  the  recent  discussions  of  academic 
freedom  in  relation  to  particular  articles  of 
faith  stem  from  a  desire  to  have  faith  stated  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  be  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed. Christian  scholars  are  honest  in  this 
desire,  and  their  honesty  should  be  recognized. 
Yet  they  themselves,  wishing  to  be  honest,  may 
do  well  to  examine  the  yardstick  bv  which 
they  measure  the  statement  of  their  faith.  Is  it 
individualistic  so  that  man  is  free  jrom  the  faith 
of  the  historic  church?  Is  it  dynamic,  so  that 
man  is  free  in  the  Christian  faith?  Which  is 
most  needed,  a  rebirth  of  faith  or  a  release 
from  the  forms  of  faith?  Or  are  both  needed? 

Most  competent  teachers  in  church-related 
colleges  have  received  their  graduate  degrees 
in  a  pluralistic  university  community.  Their 
most  meaningful  learning  probably  took  place 
here,  partly  because  they  were  foUowmg  areas 
of  special  interest  and  partly  because  they  were 
more  mature  as  students.  They  come  to  the 
church-related  campus  with  a  pluralistic  in- 
fluence still  upon  them.  Do  they  subconsciously 
or  unconsciously  seek  to  make  the  church-re- 
lated college  a  college  of  the  university  where 
they  received  their  graduate  training?  And  do 
they  thereby  gradually  help  the  church-related 
college  to  lose  its  primary  and  unique  function 
among  educational  institutions? 

The  church-related  college  needs  compe- 
tence in  the  field  of  learning  in  which  a  given 
professor  is  engaged.  It  dares  not  try  to  sub- 
stitute a  statement  of  faith  for  academic  compe- 
tence. 

But  it  also  needs  expertness  in  teaching.  A 
man  who  is  brilliant  but  who  cannot  communi- 
cate both  his  enthusiasm  for  learning  and  the 


content  of  learning  misses  the  mark  completely. 
He  may  be  admired  but  he  will  not  produce 
academic  fruit. 

A  third  essential  is  the  demonstration  of 
faith  and  the  ability  to  develop  faith  in  students. 
This  is  an  inner,  dynamic  type  of  thing.  It  is 
never  something  "tacked  on."  It  is  caught  much 
more  so  than  it  is  taught.  Students  can  spot  a 
genuine  Christian  professor  any  time.  His  dedi- 
cation to  his  task,  his  carefulness  as  a  student, 
his  reverence  toward  life,  his  mastery  of  teach- 
ing techniques,  his  acceptance  of  students,  his 
genuine  concern  for  their  welfare  are  evidence 
of  his  faith. 

These  three  basic  essentials  —  academic 
competence,  teaching  ability,  and  communica- 
tion of  a  dynamic  faith  —  are  necessary  for  the 
task  of  Christian  education  worthy  of  the  name 
and  of  the  financial  support  of  any  church 
constituency. 

How  does  one  secure  this  type  of  education 
and  this  type  of  teachers  to  lead  in  education 
in  the  community  of  faith  and  learning? 

First,  we  must  understand  faith  in  dynamic 
rather  than  static  terms.  If  faith  means  no  more 
than  assent  to  a  body  of  doctrine,  such  as  the 
Apostles'  creed  or  the  Nicene  creed  or  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  it  will  soon  become 
a  deadly  type  of  faith.  These  confessions  have 
served  and  still  serve  as  the  theological  frame- 
work for  the  Christian  faith.  They  become 
deadly  when  they  express  for  the  confessor  no 
vital,  throbbing,  transforming  truth. 

Christian  faith  is  essentially  commitment 
in  a  person-to-person  relationship.  It  takes  the 
risk  of  trust  in  God,  and  in  a  greater  God  than 
we  have  previously  conceived.  He  is  not  limited 
to  our  understanding  of  Him  at  any  moment  of 
time.  He  is  always  much  greater.  Jesus  Christ  is 
always  beyond  our  knowledge  of  Him.  Nor  is 
the  Bible  limited  to  our  rigid,  sometimes  de- 
fensive views  of  its  inspiration  and  authority. 
God  speaks  through  it  with  authority  when  we 
open  our  minds  and  hearts  wide  to  receive  His 
truth. 

This  places  a  special  responsibility  on  admin- 
istrators who  invite  professors  to  share  in 
the  work  of  the  church-related  campus.  They 
should  interpret  clearly  the  purposes,  the  goals, 
the  practices  of  the  faculty  on  such  a  campus.      ^Bi 

Men  of  integrity  and  honesty  should  never  ^bI 
accept  a  position  on  such  a  campus  unless  they 
are  willing  to  become  a  part  of  such  a  com- 
munity of  faith  and  learning.  They  are  free  to 
work  elsewhere.  An  unbeliever  who  accepts 
work  on  such  a  campus  has  little  right  to  object 
to  the  Christian  commitment  of  speakers  or 
other  professors.  He  is  free  to  go  elsewhere, 
just  as  they  ought  to  be  free  to  toach  out  of  \ 

their  basic  convictions. 

Men    of    Christian    commitment    with    a 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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DEAN  ON  THE  LITERARY 
PRODUCTION  LINE 


Dr.  Joseph  M.  Gettys  has  written 

a  stack  of  26  religious  booklets 

with  total  sales  running  over  200,000. 


n  PRINCETON  Theological  Seminary  gradu- 
ate student  from  Texas  recently  dropped 
by  the  Presbyterian  College  campus  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  visit,  inquired: 

"Isn't  this  the  college  where  Dr.  Joseph  M. 
Gettys  teaches?" 

The  young  man  then  told  of  his  Princeton 
professor  who  listed  on  the  blackboard  several 
authors  of  books  helpful  in  independent  Bible 
study.  "Tlie  most  helpful  of  any  of  these."  said 
the  professor,  "was  written  by  a  man  down 
South  named  Joe  Gettys." 

High  praise  for  PC's  academic  dean  and 
professor  of  Bible. 

Two  companion  booklets  are  just  off  the 
press  to  add  to  the  steadily  mounting  series  of 
religious  publications  by  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Gettys. 
His  most  recent  works  make  26  titles  he  now 
has  in  print,  with  total  sales  running  well  over 
200,000  copies. 

The  booklets,  published  this  season  by  John 
Knox  Press  and  on  sale  at  religious  book  coun- 
ters, are  How  to  Study  Philippians,  Colossians 
and  Philemon  and  its  companion  piece  for 
leaders  entitled  How  to  Teach  Philippians, 
Colossians  and  Philemon.  Thev  also  will  be 
used  as  supplementan.^  material  for  the  new 
Cov^enant  Life  curriculum  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  US,  this  spring. 

Without  slackening  pace.  Dr.  Gettys  recently 
completed  his  manuscript  on  a  studv  book  for 
young  people  to  be  entitled  God's  Last  Word, 
for  use  in  Covenant  Life  Sunday  evening  study. 
He  next  plans  to  write  either  A  Survey  of  the 

Beating  out  copy  in  his  study  at  home. 


Earlier  Prophets  or  How  to  Study  Matthew. 

The  literary  production  of  PC's  Joe  Gettys 
is  worked  into  a  crowded  program  as  dean, 
teacher,  occasional  supply  pastor  and  leader  at 
summer  conferences.  Despite  the  full  schedule 
of  other  activities,  however,  he  is  most  widely 
known  for  his  26  religious  booklets.  His  most 
popular  title.  What  Presbyterians  Believe,  has 
sold  more  than  80.000  copies  throughout  the 
countrv,  and  he  is  steadily  adding  to  his  already 
numerous  series  dealing  "with  the  various  books 
of  the  Bible.  In  addition,  he  is  writing  a 
monthly  article  on  the  Psalms  for  "The  Chris- 
tian Observer"  magazine  and  is  preparing  18 
lessons  for  "The  Earnest  Worker"  on  the  uni- 
form Sunday  School  lesson  to  be  used  in  1965. 
Last  year,  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  Philip- 
pians for  "The  Christian  Observer." 

Dr.  Gettys  came  to  Presbyterian  College  as 
professor  of  Bible  in  1956  from  a  position  as 
minister  of  education  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  His  previous  teaching 
experience  included  six  years  as  professor  of 
Bible  and  religious  education  at  Queens  Col- 
lege (1938-44)  and  eieht  vears  as  professor  of 
English  Bible  (1944-52)  at  the  General  Assem- 
bly's Training  School  in  Richmond. 

A  native  of  York,  S.  C.  he  received  his  BA 
degree  from  Erskine  College,  his  bachelor  of 
systematic  theolog\r  and  master  of  systematic 
theology  from  the  Biblical  Seminary  of  New 
York,  and  his  PhD  from  New  York  University. 
He  is  included  in  "Who's  Who  in  American 
Education."  "Directory  of  American  Scholars" 
and  "Who's  Who  in  the  South  and  Southwest." 
Dr.  Gettys  is  married  to  the  former  Mary  Louise 
Schirmer  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  and  thev  have 
three  children:  Mrs.  Ann  Gettys  Nash  '60.  Jean 
'63  and  Joe,  Jr. 

As  dean  since  1962.  Joe  Gettvs  has  assumed 
direction  of  the  college's  academic  pro!?ram  and 
shares  with  the  president  the  responsibility  of 
building  a  topflight  faculty.  His  "new  job' has 
tightened  his  schedule,  but  it  has  scarcely 
dented  his  well-organized  efforts  on  the  literary 
production  line. 
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On  the 


Powder  Keg 


in 


Panama 


Mabry    moves    through    tropical    jungle    in    the 
Panama  Canal  Zone — a  soldier's  soldier. 


■Mews  item: 

"Panama,  Jan.  13  (AP)— The  United  States 
and  Panama  agreed  today  to  the  creation  of  a 
joint  authority  in  cooperation  with  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  to  keep  the  peace  on 
the  Canal  Zone  border." 

One  member  of  that  five-man  authority, 
sitting  atop  the  powder  keg  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  is  Brig.  Gen.  George  L.  Mabry  '40. 
He  serves  as  chief  of  US  military  operations 
there  under  Gen.  Andrew  O'Meara. 

The  authority  was  appointed  shortly  after 
the  disorders  that  caused  disruption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Panama  and  the  United 


Desk  work 
for  one  of 
World  War  II's 
most  decorated 
officers. 


States.  Ambassador  Manuel  Trucco  of  Chile  be- 
came chairman,  and  William  Beldon,  political 
adviser  to  Gen.  O'Meara,  was  appointed  with 
Mabry  as  the  second  North  American  repre- 
sentative. They  were  joined  by  Panamanians 
Bolivar  Valarino,  commander  of  tlie  Panama 
National  Guard,  and  Augusto  Guillermo 
Arango,  recalled  Washington  ambassador. 

George  Mabry  had  scarcely  had  time  to 
polish  his  recently  acquired  brigadier  general's 
star  when  violence  flared.  He  was  sent  to 
Panama  in  June,  1962,  for  his  second  tour  of 
duty  there,  this  time  as  chief  of  the  collateral 
activities  branch  of  the  Caribbean  Command. 
With  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general  last 
July,  he  assumed  charge  of  the  plans  and 
operations  of  the  US  Southern  Command  head- 
quartered in  the  Canal  Zone.  This  renamed 
area  includes  everything  from  the  tip  of  the 
United  States  down  to  the  Antarctic  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  joint  staff  of  the  army, 
navy  and  air  force. 

During  his  initial  tour  in  the  Canal  Zone 
(1951-53),  Mabry  made  the  first  reconnaissance 
to  set  up  the  Jungle  Warfare  Training  Center 
and  helped  to  develop  the  program  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  course.  So  he  has  a  background 
knowledge  of  the  area  which  serves  him  in 
good  stead  during  this  crucial  period. 

Hot  as  it  may  be,  George  Mabry  has  faced 
more  torrid  situations  during  the  24  years  of 
army  service  since  his  graduation  from  Presby- 
terian   College.    His    fighting    as    an    infantry 
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George  Mabry  '40,  PC's  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  tvinner 
recently  promoted  to  general,  directs  the  plans  and  operations 
of  the  US  Southern  Command  heatlquartered  in  the  Canal  Zone. 


officer  in  World  War  II,  for  example,  earned 
him  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  the 
nation's  highest,  and  these  other  awards:  Dis- 
tinguished Sei'vice  Cross,  Silver  Star,  Bronze 
Star  and  Great  Britain's  second  highest  award, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Order. 

Born  on  September  14,  1917,  at  Stateburg, 
S.  C,  George  Mabry  entered  PC  in  the  fall 
of  1936.  He  moved  through  his  four  years  here 
as  a  friendly,  popular  student,  a  star  baseball 
player  and  an  outstanding  ROTC  cadet  and 
earned  his  BA  degree  in  June,  1940,  with  major 
in  English  and  minor  in  psychology. 

His  military  career  began  two  months  later. 
With  his  reserve  commission  as  a  second 
lieutenant,  he  was  assigned  as  a  platoon  leader 
in  Company  F,  2nd  Battalion,  9th  Infantry 
Regiment,  4th  Infantry  Division.  By  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  com- 
manding the  same  battalion  and  had  held  every 
officer  position  in  the  outfit  from  platoon  leader 
up. 

Mabry  earned  his  first  medal  on  D-Day. 

He  went  ashore  with  the  assault  waves  on 
Utah  Beach  in  Normandy  and,  before  the  day 
was  over,  had  earned  the  DSC  for  preventing 
a  band  of  Germans  from  destroying  an  im- 
portant bridge  by  killing  three  of  them  and 
capturing  seven  more  in  the  process.  At  this 
bridge  he  had  saved  for  the  allied  advance,  he 
made  the  first  official  contact  between  the  sea- 
borne forces,  represented  by  himself,  and  the 
airborne  forces  of  General  Maxwell  Taylor. 

TUfabry's  unit  fought  its  way  across  France  in 
the  ensuing  months.  In  November,  thej^ 
reached  the  Huertgen  Forest.  It  was  here,  in  an 
attack  near  Schevenhutte,  Germany,  that  he 
won  his  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

During   the   fierce    fighting.    Major    Mabry 


singlehandcdly  prepared  a  path  through  a 
German  minefield,  captured  three  enemy 
bunkers  and  killed  three  Germans,  shooting  two 
of  them  and  bayonetting  another  who  was  at- 
tempting to  kill  him  with  a  pistol.  With  his 
rifle  butt,  he  injured  another  German,  putting 
him  out  of  action,  and  captured  nine  more 
enemy  soldiers. 

His  battalion  fought  other  heroic  actions  in 
Europe,  and  its  personnel  was  rotated  three 
times  as  a  result  of  casualties.  Mabry,  always 
in  the  thick  of  battle,  was  hit  only  once.  The 
doctor  pulled  the  shrapnel  out  of  his  chin  and 
arm,  and  he  kept  going. 

After  World  War  II,  this  PC  alumnus  moved 
up  the  ladder  of  army  schools  and  assignments. 
He  attended  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  and 
the  National  War  College.  His  promotion  to 
colonel  came  in  1955. 

George  Mabry's  present  duty  station  is  at 
Quarry  Heights,  Canal  Zone.  He  lives  there 
v/ith  his  wife,  the  former  Eulena  Meyers  of 
Hagood,  S.  C,  and  their  three  children  —  Gail, 
16;  George  III,  13;  and  Benjamin,  7.  When  not 
on  duty,  he  has  engaged  himself  in  the  work 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  in  the  American 
father's  standard  activities  of  Little  League 
ball.  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  other  pro- 
grams for  the  service  youngsters  of  Quarry 
Heights  and  nearby  Fort  Amador. 

No  one  knows  how  the  present  situation  will 
change  this  life  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Or  how  it 
will  alter  the  future  course  of  the  United 
States'  relationship  with  Panama.  Or  what 
broader  repercussions  may  be  felt. 

But  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  our 
forces  are  represented  by  one  with  the  level- 
headed courage  of  George  Mabry. 


Making  its  way  through  the  Panama  Canal  is 
the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Shangri-La,  shown  here 
being  pulled  into  the  second  set  of  locks  at  Gatun 
Lake  by  electric  mules.  In  the  picture  at  right, 
George    L.    Mabry    receives    his    brigadier    general's 


star  in  a  ceremony  at  Quarry  Heights,  Canal  Zone, 
last  year.  Pinning  on  the  new  rank  insignia  are  Lt. 
Gen.  Andrew  P.  O'Meara,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
US  Southern  Command,  and  wife  Eugenia  Mabry, 
to  whom  he  was  engaged  while  a  student  at  PC. 


Down  the  Avenue  of  Glasses 


1957 

Hugh  B.  Belchman,  Jr.,  is  di- 
rector of  physical  education  at 
Furman  High  School.  He  con- 
tinues to  reside  in  hometown 
Summerton,  S.  C. 

The  Rev.  J.  Waldo  Dodson 
serves  as  pastor  of  the  High 
Bridge  Presbyterian  Church,  Nat- 
ural Bridge,   Va. 

William  E.  Gray,  III  is  sales 
engineer  with  the  chemical  di- 
vision of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co.  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  His 
address:  2200  Wensley  Drive. 

Robert  S.  Martin  holds  the 
position  of  technical  service  rep- 
resentative, textile  fibers  depart- 
ment of  the  E.  I.  Dupont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.  His  address:  105 
Carlie  Road,  Lynnfield,  Wilming- 
ton 3,  Del. 

Thomas  J.  Reeves,  studying  for 
the  Presbyterian  ministry  after 
several  years  as  a  teacher,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  senior  class  at 
Colimibia    Theological    Seminary. 

Dr.  John  Boyd  Tennant,  Jr., 
practices  dentistry  in  Columbia, 
S.  C,  after  receiving  his  degree 
from  the  University  of  Louisville 
dental  school.  His  Columbia  ad- 
dress: 6542  Brookside  Circle. 

John  F.  Thames  is  a  teacher 
and  assistant  coach  at  Manning 
(SO  High  School. 

1958 

George  P.  Banks  is  a  textile 
quality  control  consultant  with 
Quality  Programming,  Inc.,  of 
Charlotte.  He  operates  out  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  and  resides 
at  605  Pinecreek  Drive. 

William  D.  Bowman  is  teacher 
and  coach  at  Westminster  School 


in  Atlanta.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Sarah  Cole,  and  they  have 
two  sons. 

G.  Gordon  Livingston  is  now 
employed  as  a  chemist  with 
Hatch  Mill  of  Columbus,  N.  C.  He 
makes  his  home  in  Spartanburg, 
S.  C,  at  103  Delray  Drive,  with 
his  wife  and  two  children. 

E.  Guice  Potter,  Jr.  holds  the 
position  of  assistant  cashier  with 
the  Commercial  National  Bank 
in  hometown  Anniston,  Ala.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Patricia 
Boinest,  and  they  have  a  young 
son. 

William  M.  H.  Roberts  is  claim 
representative  for  the  Aetna  Cas- 
ualty &  Surety  Co.,  Lynchburg, 
Va.  He  resides  at  404-A  Belve- 
dere St.  with  his  wife  and  two 
children. 

Dr.  William  K.  Stacy  is  con- 
nected with  the  Colorado  State 
Department  of  Public  Health  as 
a  physician  for  the  US  Public 
Health  Service.  His  address:  3716 
E.  13th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
Stacy  is  married  to  the  former 
Luella  Mae  Trogdon,  and  they 
have  a  young  son. 

William  E.  Webb  recently 
joined  Lance,  Inc.,  of  Charlotte 
as  a  manufacturing  trainee. 

1959 

Albert  H.  Copelan,  Jr.,  is  now 

associated  with  the  Burlington 
House  Fabrics  of  Burlington  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  Burlington,  N.  C. 
He  currently  is  taking  part  in  the 
training  program,  lives  at  222 
Highland  Ave.  with  his  wife  and 
son. 

Frank  D.  Duncan  owns  and 
operates     the     Peachtree     Letter 


Kentucky's   Outstanding   Medical    Layman 

TL   PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGE  alumnus  is  the  recipient  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Medical  Association's   1963  award  for  out- 
standing work  by  a  layman  in  the  medical  field. 

He  is  Dr.  Robert  G.  Matheson,  president  of  Paducah  Junior 
College,  who  received  his  BA  degree  from  PC  in  1921. 

The  R.  Haynes  Barr  Memorial  Award  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Matheson  last  September  at  the  state  medical  association's  annual 
meeting  in  Lexington.  His  citation  pointed  out  that,  as  head  of 
Paducah  Junior  College  since  1936,  Robert  Matheson  has  counseled 
and  advised  many  pre-medical  students  over  the  years.  In  addi- 
tion, he  instituted  the  mental  health  program  for  the  City  of 
Paducah  and  has  been  a  leader  in  other  off-campus  activities. 


Service  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  makes 
his  home  in  nearby  Chamblee,  at 
3868  Ensign  Drive,  with  his  wife 
(the  former  Carolyn  Rhea  Lewis) 
and  young  son. 

Roger  D.  Godwin  is  another  of 
the  numerous  PC  alumni  asso- 
ciated with  the  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Companies.  He's  a  claims 
adjuster  in  the  Macon,  Ga.  office. 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Marsh  is  sched- 
uled to  enter  practice  in  chil- 
dren's dentisti-y  this  March  at 
1409  Barnwell  St.,  Colimibia,  S.  C. 
He  has  been  a  resident  special- 
izing in  this  work  in  the  depart- 
ment of  pedodontics  at  the  School 
of  Dentistry,  Medical  College  of 
Virginia. 

Bob  R.  Mathews  recently  joined 
the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp. 
as  a  sales  representative  in  the 
sports  division.  He  specializes  in 
golf  and  tennis  equipment.  His 
new  work  has  taken  him  to 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  where  he  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  reside  at 
1203   Pembroke   Road. 

Dr.  William  G.  Porter,  having 
completed  the  Medical  College  of 
South  Carolina  last  June,  is  now 
serving  his  internship  in  internal 
medicine  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  Hospital,  Charlottesville. 

1960 

Miss  Sara  Belle  Christy  teaches 
mathematics  at  the  Gordon  High 
School  in  Decatur,  Ga.  She  also 
is  working  toward  her  master's 
in  education  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Her  address:  1165  La- 
Vista  Rd.,  NE,  Apt.  202,  Atlanta. 

Donald  V.  Clark  serves  as  a 
health  investigator  with  the  Geor- 
gia State  Board  of  Health.  He 
lives  at  745  Forest  HiU  Rd., 
Macon. 

John  Edward  Jackson  is  now 
claims  adjuster-investigator  with 
the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.. 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  He  lives  at  2512 
McClintock  Rd. 

Richard  J.  Reid  recently  joined 
Monarch  Mill  of  Union,  S.  C,  as 
a  management  trainee.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Carolyn  Gail 
Norman,  live  at  215  Cambridge 
Dr. 

Miss  Pauline  Stevenson  teaches 
Spanish  at  St.  Augustine  (Fla.) 
High  School  and  makes  her  home 
at   16  Julia   St. 

Roger  C.  Sumner  holds  the 
position  of  assistant  sales  super- 
visor with  the  Hammarlund  Man- 
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ufacturing  Co.  of  Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 
He  resides  at  38  Faircrest  Rd., 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Thomas  R.  Wise  is  an  insurance 
underwriter  with  the  Home 
Realty  and  Management  Co.  of 
Charlotte.  He  Lives  at  1746  Prince- 
ton Ave.  with  his  wife — the  for- 
mer Dorothy  Henderson  —  and 
their  young  son. 

1961 

Charles  Vincent  Brown  cur- 
rently is  studying  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  law 
school  and  living  at  29  University 
Terrace,  Columbia,  with  wife 
Pamela  and  son. 

Martin  F.  Chitty  is  now  em- 
ployed as  merchandising  repre- 
sentative with  Texaco,  Inc.,  in 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.  His  mailing 
address  there  is  PO  Box  250. 
Chitty  is  married  to  the  former 
Sylvia  Land,  and  they  have  a 
young  son. 

W.  Patrick  Dorn,  Jr.,  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  South  Carolina  as 
a  management  trainee  in  the 
Columbia  branch.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Jane  Ballenger, 
have  one  son  and  live  at  4123 
Stevens   Rd. 

Donald  T.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  now  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  medical 
service  corps,  is  currently  sta- 
tioned in  Korea  with  the  125th 
Medical  Detachment,  APO  358. 
San  Francisco. 

Rohe  N.  Eshbaugh  is  a  graduate 
student  in  psychology'  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  living  at  321 
W.  Brandeis,  Apt.  1,  Louisville  5, 
Ky.,  with  wife  and  daughter. 

Hexie  Key  McDonnold  is  em- 
ployed as  a  junior  analyst  in  the 
operations  research  division  of 
American  Enka  Corp.  He  lives  in 
hometown  AsheviUe,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Norma  Weisner  Mabry 
teaches  the  fifth  grade  at  the 
Belleview  (  F 1  a  . )  Elementary 
School.  She  and  her  husband 
reside  in  nearby  Ocala  at  3409  S. 
Tarpon  St. 

Patrick  D.  Malone  is  associated 
as  a  chemist  with  the  Pillsbury 
Co.  in  Gainesville,  Ga.,  where  he 
and  wife  Brenda  live  with  their 
two  daughters. 

Having  finished  his  tour  of 
army  ser\'ice,  James  G.  Monroe, 
Jr.,  is  now  studying  law  at  the 
Vanderbilt  University  School  of 
Law.  His  mailing  address  there: 
Box  614,  Station  B,  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville  5,  Tenn. 

1962 

John  W.  Elrod,  taking  a  clinical 
year   away    from    his    studies    at 
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Moving    Up    The    Travelers    Ladder 


pRANK  E.  WALTON,  an  honor  graduate  of  PC  in  the  class  of 

1948,  has  been  appointed  a  regional  director  with  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Companies. 

He  was  named  in  November  to  head  the  casualty-fire  agency 
department  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  moving  up  from  a  Hartford, 
Conn.,  home  office  position  as  assistant  superintendent  of  agen- 
cies in  the  casualty-fire  agency  department. 

A  native  of  Macon,  Ga.,  Walton  joined  the  company  in  1952  as 
field  supervisor  of  fire  and  marine  lines  at  the  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
office.  Three  years  later,  he  moved  to  Orlando  as  assistant  man- 
ager. Rapid  promotions  carried  him  back  to  Jacksonville,  then 
to  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in  1961  to  the  home  office. 

Walton  is  married  to  the  former  Betty  Schoenberger  of  Jack- 
sonville, and  thev  have  two  children. 


Columbia  Theological  Seminary, 
is  youth  director  of  the  Peachtree 
Presbyterian  Church,  Atlanta. 

William  H.  Oliver,  III  is  now 
engaged  in  his  second  year  of 
graduate  study  at  the  University 
of  Georgia,  where  he  holds  a 
teaching  assistantship  in  the 
psychology    department. 

Dan  P.  Powers  is  now  assistant 
principal  of  Sullivan  High  School, 
Rock  Hill,   S.   C. 

James  H.  (Hal)  Roberts,  Jr. 
continues  his  studies  as  a  gradu- 
ate student  in  law  at  the  Emory 
University  Law  School.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Marjorie 
Anne  Hollis,  live  at  1542  Famell 
Ct.,  Apt.  1,  Decatur,  Ga. 

B.  Alfred  Weinberg,  Jr.  teaches 
English  at  Rossville  (Ga.)  Hig;h 
School  and  also  works  toward  his 
MA  in  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Chattanooga.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Elizabeth  Ann  McLin, 
and  they  make  their  home  on 
Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.,  at  286 
Stephenson  Oval. 

1963 

Gary  E.  Brown,  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  US  Marine  Corps,  is 
currently  stationed  with  the  1st 
Marine  Brigade  on  Oahu,  Hawaii. 

Enrolled  as  first-year  students 
preparing  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  at  Columbia  Theological 
Seminarj'  in  Decatur.  Ga.,  are: 
Ralph  M.  Evans,  Joseph  S.  Har- 
vard, III,  Eduard  N.  Loring  and 
Robert  P.  Piephoff. 

Members  of  the  class  now  en- 
rolled at  law  school  include:  WU- 
liam  F.  Barlee,  Jr.,  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity; Ted  L.  Elders,  at  Mercer 


University,   and  Steward  I.  Mar- 
vin,   III,    at    the    University    of 

South  Carolina. 

Among  other  graduate  students 
from  this  class.  Miss  Jean  Gettys 
works  toward  her  master's  degree 
at  the  Presbyterian  School  of 
Christian  Education  in  Richmond. 


fVeddings 

Married — Miss  Carolyn  Hall  of 
GreenviUe.  S.  C,  to  Robert  Earl 
Elmore,  Jr.  '60,  of  Clinton,  S.  C, 
on  December  24,  1963. 

Married  —  Miss  Natalie  Bettis 
Chase  to  Charles  G.  Howard  '60 
of  DarUngton,  S.  C,  on  November 
30.   1963. 

Married — Miss  June  Sailors  to 
Melvin  H.  Sloan  '60  of  Decatur, 
Ga.,  on  February-  2,  1963. 

Married — Miss  Evelyn  Margaret 
Smith  of  Neumberg,  Germany  to 
Lt.  John  Wesley  Gibson  '61  of 
Siunmerton,  S.  C.,  on  November 
29,  1963. 

Married  —  Miss  Dorothy  Myrle 
Darnell  of  Laurel,  Miss.,  to  Rob- 
ert E.  Smith  '61  of  Lumberton, 
N.  C.  on  August  31,  1963. 

Married  —  Miss  Hunter  Heilig 
Heam  to  Charles  Harold  Clot- 
felter  '62  of  Rome.  Georgia,  on 
June  2.    1963. 

Married — Miss  Ruth  Singleton 
to  Henry  M.  Clyburn  '62  of  Lan- 
caster, S.  C.  on  August  17,  1963. 

Married — Miss  Mimi  Milner  to 
John  W.  Elrod  '62  of  Atlanta.  Ga., 
on  August  3,  1963. 

Married  —  Miss  Roxana  Bare- 
foot to  Douglas  E.  Miller  '62  of 
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Whiteville,  N.  C,  on  April  20, 
1963. 

Married  —  Miss  Jody  Carter  to 
William  Anderson  (Student)  of 
Asheville,  N.  C,  on  August  28, 
1963. 

Married  —  Miss  Julia  Elaine 
Owens  of  Owings,  S.  C,  to  Fred- 
erick Allen  Bolter  (Student),  of 
Honea  Path,  S.  C.  on  January  25, 
1964. 

Married — Miss  Brenda  Smith  to 


Harold  Holmes  (Student)  of 
Springfield,  S.  C,  on  January  26, 
1964. 

Married  —  Miss  Linda  Lutes  to 
Garnet  Welch  (Student)  of  Lo- 
gansport,  Indiana,  on  December 
21,   1963. 

Engaged  —  Miss  Miriam  Fran- 
ces Humphrey  of  Timmonsville, 
S.  C,  to  Hugh  Burnell  Beichman, 
Jr.  '57  of  Summerton,  S.  C.  to  be 
maiTied  April  11,  1964. 


Born  to — Mrs.  Dolly  Bates  Ba- 
ker and  Dr.  Kenneth  Norton 
Baker,  Jr.  '50  of  Anderson,  S.  C— 
a  daughter,  Linda  Beth — on  No- 
vember 22,  1963. 

Born  to — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lacy  W. 
Blue  '50  of  Charlotte,  N.  C— a 
son,  John  Wilson — on  September 
27,  1963. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Barbara  Brear- 
ley  and  Ladson  M.  Brearley  '51 
of  Charleston,  S.  C. — a  son.  Lad- 
son  M.  Brearley,  Jr. — on  June  21, 
1963. 

Born  to — Mr.  and  Mrs.  HoUis 
Cate  '51  of  Clinton,  S.  C— a  son, 
Walter  Forrest — on  December  26, 
1963. 

Bom  to  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Nye  '53  of  Clinton,  S.  C.  —  a 
daughter,  Jessica  Leigh — on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1964. 

Bom  to — Mrs.  Rita  Smith  and 
Robert  B.  Smith  '54  of  Memphis, 
Tenn. — a  son,  Buckner  Milledge 
—on  May  27,  1963. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Sue  Boyce  Misen- 
heimer  and  Melvin  Guy  Misen- 
heimer  '55  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C— 
a  son,  Melvin  Guy,  III — on  De- 
cember 31,  1963. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Sarah  Cole  Bow- 
man and  William  David  Bowman 
'55  of  Marietta,  Ga.  —  a  son, 
Brooke— in  June,  1963. 

Bom  to — Mi-s.  Elizabeth  Scott 
Roberts  and  William  M.  H.  Rob- 
erts '58  of  Lynchburg,  Va. — a  son, 
William  M.  H.,  Jr. — on  March  7, 
1963. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Mary  Auten 
Webb  and  William  Ernest  Webb 
'58  of  Huntersville,  N.  C. — a  son, 
Mark  Langdon — on  November  23, 
1963. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Joyce  Seymour 
Copelan  and  Albert  H.  Copelan, 
Jr.  '59  of  Burlington,  N.  C. — a  son, 
Christopher  Albert  —  on  April  3, 
1963. 
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Born  to  —  Mrs.  Carolyn  Rhea 
Lewis  Duncan  and  Frank  Dennis 
Duncan  '59  of  Chamblee,  Ga. — a 
son,  George  Lewis — on  June  5, 
1963. 

Bom  to  —  Mrs.  Barbara  Sim- 
mons Hunter  and  Toby  A.  Hunter 
'59  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  —  a  son, 
James  Richard — on  April  21,  1963. 

Born  to — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman 
Jackson  '59  of  Clinton,  S.  C— a 
son,  Gregory  Herman — on  Janu- 
ary 2,   1964. 

Bom  to  —  Mrs.  Dorothy  Eadon 
McFaddin  and  Ansel  R.  McFad- 
din,  Jr.  '59  of  Manning,  S.  C. — 
a  son,  Ansel  R.  McFaddin,  III — 
on  August  25,  1963. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Carol  Ramsey 
Parrish  and  Marion  C.  Parrish  '59 
of  Union,  S.  C.  —  a  son,  Charles 
Lyles — on  Januai-y  5,  1963. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Dorothy  Chand- 
ler Prye  '59  and  Thomas  L.  Prye 
of  Decatur,  Georgia — a  daughter, 
Carla  Suzanne — on  November  25, 
1963. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Patricia  Padgett 
Quinn  and  Charles  Edward  Quinn 


'59  of  Greenville,  S.  C— a  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Elizabeth  —  on  De- 
cember  13,   1963. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Carolyn  Norman 
Reid  and  Richard  J.  Reid  '59  of 
Union,  S.  C. — a  son,  Richard  J., 
Jr.— on  April  9,   1963. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Martha  Brannon 
Gibson  and  Carl  N.  Gibson  '60  of 
Greer,  S.  C. — a  son,  Jason  Alex- 
ander— on  October  15,   1963. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Lei  Parsons  Ea- 
son  and  James  R.  Eason  'Gl  of 
Agana,  Guam — a  son,  Glen  Travis 
—on   March   9,    1963. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Helen  Lentz  Mc- 
Donnold  and  Hexie  Key  Mc- 
Donnold  '61  of  Asheville,  N.  C— 
a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann  —  on 
January  8,   1963. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Brenda  Edwards 
Malone  and  Patrick  D.  Malone  '61 
of  Gainesville,  Ga.  —  a  daughter, 
Mary  Sue— on  October  1,  1963. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Dawn  Campbell 
Sease  and  James  William  Sease 
'81  of  West  Point,  Ga. — a  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Margaret — on  January 
24,   1964. 

Born  to — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  (Sonny)  DuBose  '62  of  Kings- 
tree,  S.  C. — twin  sons,  John  Du- 
Rant  and  Christopher  Michael — 
on  February  17,  1964. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Judy  Spearman 
Watts  and  Charles  David  Watts 
'62  of  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  —  a  son, 
Charles  David,  Jr.— on  September 
1,  1963. 

Bom  to  —  Mrs.  Patsy  Cooper 
Beukema  and  Mr.  Chris  D.  Beu- 
kema  '63  of  Clinton,  S.  C— a  son. 
Christian  Dewitt,  III — on  Febru- 
ary  12,    1964. 

Born  to— Mrs.  Lynn  Monk  and 
John  Monk  (Student)  of  Atlanta, 
Ga. — a  son — on  January  16,   1964. 

Born  to — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Campbell  (Faculty)  of  Clinton, 
S.  C— a  son,  William  Edgar— on 
December  20,   1963. 


1 


Freedom  and  Christian  teacher  .  .  . 

dynamic  view  of  faith  and  a  transforming  ex- 
perience with  Christ  will  never  be  afraid  to 
follow  the  truth  wherever  it  leads,  believing 
that  all  truth  is  God's  truth.  New  discoveries 
in  outer  space  or  the  discovery  of  means  of 
taking  what  is  given  in  the  world  to  produce 
biological  life  will  not  disturb  them.  They  will 
face  new  truth  (not  just  every  new  opinion) 
with  candor  and  honesty,  but  from  a  Theistic 
and  Christian  understanding  of  faith. 

At  the  same  time,  they  will  have  respect 
for  the  faith  and  the  personality  of  their 
students.  They  will  not  destroy  what  is  cher- 
ished merely  to  force  students  into  their  own 
mold.  They  become  either  blind  or  questionable 
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Highlighting    alumni   brofhers: 


1  he    Wvatt    Insurance    Team 


Tiaiul;   to   highlight   the   insurance  careers  of 

alumni  brothers  Knox  Wyatt  and  Henderson 
Wyatt  has  its  hazards:  they  move  too  fast  to 
keep  a  feature  article  current. 

Postponement  of  a  write-up,  originally  sched- 
uled for  the  fall  issue,  now  calls  for  revamping 
to  include  the  most  recent  laurel  bestowed  upon 
Knox. 

He  was  cited  last  winter  as  1962  "man  of  the 
year"  for  the  entire  Franklin  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Now  comes  the  decision  tagging  him 
"regional  manager  of  the  year"  for  1963. 

Henderson,  meanwhile,  is  the  director  of  an 
agency  operation  which  last  year  received  the 
Franklin  Life  spotlight  as  "general  agency  of 
the  year." 

Knox  Wyatt  (BS  in  1931  from  Presbyterian 
College),  with  offices  in  Rome,  Ga.,  serves  as 
Southern  Division  Manager  of  the  Franklin  Life 
Insurance  Company.  He  first  joined  this  firm 
in  1934,  moved  up  to  Georgia  manager  in  1950 
and  assumed  his  present  position  in   1959. 

In  1962,  his  division  recorded  the  greatest 
increase  in  dollar  sales  volume  of  any  Franklin 
division  in  the  country— a  total  of  $71,222,000. 
Last  vear,  the  new  sales  hit  $94,450,000,  and  his 
goal  ahead  for  1964  is  $100,000,000.  A  recent 
company  publication  said  of  him: 

"For  him,  being  good  is  not  enough.  There 
is  a  restless  drive  which  he  has  skillfully  chan- 
neled into  the  direction  of  his  ambitions.  He 
has  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  business — both 
academic  and  empirical.  It  has  been  gleaned 
from  the  abrasions  of  the  firing  line  and  from 
midnight  oil  burned  over  the  textbooks  while 
acquiring  a  CLU  degree." 

He  received  that  degree  of  Chartered  Life 
Underwriter  at  Northwestern  in  1938. 


One  of  the  major  organizations  in  Knox 
Wyatt's  Southern  Division  is  the  North  Geor- 
gia outfit  headed  by  brother  Henderson.  Op- 
erating out  of  Dalton,  Ga.,  with  a  general 
agency  known  as  the  "Dalton  Gang,"  his  agency 
established  a  new  all-time  company  record  in 
annualized  premium   in    1962. 

Henderson  Wyatt  taught  school  for  five 
years  after  receiving  his  BA  degree  from  PC  in 
1931.  He  joined  Franklin  Life  in  1939,  and  in 
the  words  of  a  company  article  about  him: 

"In  the  intervening  years,  he  has  acquired 
just  about  every  honor  that  Franklin  can  be- 
stow. He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Million 
Dollar  Conference,  and  has  qualified  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Henderson  is  a  member  of  the  60 
Club,  of  the  Diplomat  Club,  has  several  times 
been  honored  as  'man  of  the  month'  and  has 
twice  appeared  on  the  front  cover  of  'Golden 
Key'  as  'general  agent  of  the  month.'"  Last 
year  his  agency  was  named  the  best  in  the 
nation. 

Natives  of  Chickamauga,  Ga.,  Henderson  and 
Knox  Wyatt  entered  PC  together  in  1927.  Both 
served  as  army  captains  in  World  War  II.  They 
have  supported  Presbyterian  College  as  loyal 
alumni  through  the  years  and  have  combined 
with  their  two  sisters  (Mrs.  Dorothy  W.  Harde- 
man and  Mrs.  Martha  W.  McMahan)  in  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  Wyatt  Chapel  wing  of  PC's 
new  auditorium.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  their 
mother,  Mrs.  May  Henderson  Wyatt,  who  still 
lives  in  Chickamauga. 

Among  the  continuing  family  ties:  Knox 
Wyatt's  son,  David,  and  his  sis-.er's  son,  Ralph 
Hfrdeman,  are  both  currently  enrolled  in  the 
PC  student  body.  And  Knox  serves  as  an  alumni 
representative  on  the  board  of  trustees. 


.  .  .  (Continued  from  page  28 

when  they  assume  that  they  have  the  whole 
understanding  of  truth.  Their  rigid  understand- 
ing may  become  as  deadly  as  the  rigid  view 
they  seek  to  unseat  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 
Nor  can  they  overlook  the  moral  consequences 
of  their  teaching.  They  must  be  judged  by  the 
fruits  they  produce  in  the  character  and  the 
life  of  each  student. 

The  freedom  of  professors  to  write  or  speak 
also  must  be  cherished.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  exercised  with  responsibility  both  to 
the  institution  and  to  its  supporting  constitu- 
ency. This  does  not  mean  that  a  community 
of  faith  and  learning  must  never  lead  in  thought 
and  practice.  Far  from  it!  But  it  does  mean 
that  professors  should  strive  to  understand  the 
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point  of  view  of  a  constituency  just  as  the  con- 
stituency should  strive  to  understand  the  point 
of  view  of  professors. 

Laymen  who  ai-e  interested  in  Christian 
education  willingly  support  a  task  which  is 
bemg  done  with  a  deep  commitment  and  a 
dynamic  faith.  They  hesitate  to  endorse  an 
enterprise  where  men  seek  prestige  and  recog- 
nition for  themselves  under  the  guise  of 
academic  freedom. 

Administrative  leaders  and  faculty  mem- 
bers alike  must  guard  their  freedom  and  their 
responsibility  by  taking  both  seriously.  Only 
so  can  they  expect  to  continue  the  search  for 
truth  in  a  personal  relationship  of  commitment 
to  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life 
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